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WHITTLE’S 


Realizing the value of Summer study 
as a practical use of the vacation 
months, Whittle’s reminds students 
and teachers alike that every effort 
is being made to maintain complete 
stocks of music, instruments and ac- 
cessories for convenience of our cus- 
tomers during June, July and Au- 


gust. 


Additions to repertoire and library 
are assets to the teacher and added 


pleasure to the student. 


Write us your needs today. Arrange 
an “on approval” account and let us 
help you select new and modern 


pieces to play and sing. 


WHITTLE MUSIC COMPANY 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


“The Southwest’s Most Complete Music Store’’ 
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“The smartest, newest, most beau- 
tiful Uniform Style Catalog’’ is the 
description we hear of Craddock’s 
1937 Catalog of Style Ideas. Pub- 
lished by the Uniform Style Leaders 
of the industry—and yours—FREE— 
on request. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 4 
The Craddock Uniforms : 
Craddock’ Bidg., Kansas City, *Mo. 


Send Me Craddock’s 1937 Catalog of 
Style Ideas. 
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TEXAS MUSIC 
gFESTIVAL A 
HUGE SUCCESS 


Held in Fort Worth on Friday 
and Saturday, April 23 and 24, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Texas 
Music Teachers Association and the 
support of the Tarrant County 
Music Teachers Association. Mrs. 
Ellen Jane Lindsay, president, the 
first Texas Music Festival is his- 
tory and, from a “close up” view- 
point, a success. 

Awards were given to the  stu- 
dents in each age division making 

the highest average grade in the- 
he, scales, and solos. The first 

place required an average grade of 
90 or above as well as the highest 
average grade made in the group 
where there was not one making 90 
or above, the one making the high- 
est average was given second place. 
The one making second highest 
average was given honorable men- 
tion. 

The two piano students making 
the highest solo grades, provided 
they took theory and scales, had 
the privilege of playing one solo for 
Mr. Frank Mannheimer, London 
pianist. 

It is the desire of the Associa- 
tion to build a high standard for 
awards so beyond those awards 
so beyond those awards mentioned 
above. Certificates of honor were 
given for each solo, theory, and 
scales which received a grade of 
90 or above. 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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TO JUDGE TEXAS TOURNAMENTS 























DR. ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


Renowned American pianist and teacher of the New York City, who will serve 
as one of the chief Judges for the Texas piano-playing tournaments of the American 


Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc. Dr. Griffis is well known for his many published 
compositions. 





JOHN CARRE 
(COVER) 


As pianist, composer and pedagogue, the name of John Carre’ holds a com- 
manding position in the music world today. He is the possessor of a technical ac- 
curacy and and interpretive beauty which place him in the front ranks of present- 
day artists. ‘‘As interpreter and composer alike, he has something to say and 
the means by which to say it,’’ says the late Edward Moore, distinguished critic 
with the Chicago Tribune. Seldom has an artist won such spontaneous enthusiasm 
as he did upon his return to the concert platform several seasons ago. 

In the field of pedagogy, John Carre’ has won some of his most notable suc- 
cess. Many of his former students are holding positions of prominence in musi- 
cal institutions throughout this country. Others are successfully engaged in the 
concert field or as professional accompanists. 

His summer Master Classes held at the Chicago Musical College during the 
past three years have evoked great praise, coupled with an enthusiastic response 
by young artists and teachers coming to him from all parts of America and Cana- 
da. Present indications for this season’s summer Master Classes promise even 
greater attendance. 

His recently published text book, “‘The Psychology of Piano Teaching,”’ 
received national recognition, while his own original published compositons 
used by artists and teachers of prominence throughout the world. 

Mr. Carre’ also conducts his private studio in Milwaukee, for the convenience 
of students residing within that vicinity. 


has 
are 





To Interlochen 


| our music centers is justified. 


San Angelo—(Spl.)—Several Tex- 
as music teachers and _ students 
are making plans to attend the 
National Music Camp at Interlo- 
chen, Michigan, from June 27th to 
August 23rd. J. Clark Rhodes, Di- 
rector of Music at San Angelo Col- 
lege, will attend the camp for the 
fourth consecutive summer. He is 
to again serve as Director of the 
Men’s Camp and will give lectures 


to camp groups on piano acoustics. 
S. O. Murdock, Deputy State Sup- 
erintendent for the San Angelo 
District, and H. A. Anderson, Di- 
rector of Instrumental Music in the 
fan Angelo Schools, are making 
plans to attend camp during the 
last half of the session. Dale Led- 
dy, baritone soloist with the San 
Angelo College Chorus, will attend 
the camp for the full term. 





musical culture of the country. 


The Young American Artist 
The young American artist deserves encouragement and support if 
he pursues his career in such a way as to make a contribution to the 


The writer believes a young artist should begin his career on a 
small scale by playing in a small hall at a nominal charge, and follow 
that by seeking engagements before clubs and schools and in the 


smaller centers. 


Thus, while broadening and ripening his artistic pow- 


ers, he makes a contribution to the music of our country, and gradually 


arrives at the point where an appearance in the big concert halls of 


—Richard McClanahan. 


Volume 3, No. 7 


FEDERATION 
OFFICERS 
REELECTED 

AT SAN ANTONIO 


Climaxing an _ interesting and 
highly worth-while convention at 
San Antonio on April 7, 8, 9 and 
10, the Texas Federation of Music 
Clubs reelected officers for another 
year. These include: 


President —Miss Inez Rudy, 502 
West Live Oak St., Bowie. 

First Vice-President— Mrs. Fred 
A. Gillette, 2109 Austin St., Hous- 
ton. 


Second Vice-President—Mrs. Tal- 
bot Williams, 209 W. Rus’ Ave., Ty- 
ler. 


Third Vice-President—Mrs. F. L. 
Carscn, 112 W. Woodlawn Ave., San 
Antonio. 


Fourth Vice-President—Mrs. Yan- 
cy L. Culp, 200 E. Scott St., Gaines- 
ville. 

Recording Secretary — Miss Lu- 
cille Skinner, 1910 North Ave., San 
Angelo. 


Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. L. 
J. Purkey, E. Tarrant St., Bowie. 

Treasurer — Miss Mattie Mae 
Swisher, Hereford. 

Parliamentarian — 
Craig, Athens. 


Historian—Mrs. James Hambrick, 
501 West Front Street, Tyler. 
Auditor — Mrs. Grace Godard, 
1114 East Alabama, Houston. 
Executive Committee are: 
President—Miss Inez Rudy. 
First Vice president — Mrs. Fred 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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INEZ RUDY 
President Texas Federation of 
Music Clubs 
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MUSIC Marches On! 


Editorial 





STUDY THIS SUMMER! 


The first and most natural desire of the music teacher 
who, about the first of June, completes a strenous 9 months 
teaching is to get completely away from music — to go 
camping (and be brave enough to fight mosquitoes and bugs 
without the benefit of screens)—tto go fishing (and have the 
patience to gaze in rapt attention at a little cork which is 
jerked under the water all too seldom)— even to get in a 
trailer destined for parts unknown and be whipped from one 
side of the road to the other. Whether he really likes these 
things or not the average music teacher at the first of June 
would declare in no uncertain tones that he would be willing 
to spend the rest of his life pursuing one of the above, or a 
similar sport. What usually happens is that the jaded teach- 
er jauntily sets out in the pursuit of some glowing pleasure 
with no thought of music. This lasts for as much as a week 
or two and then he begins to hum little tunes and wonder if 
Johnny or Susie has forgotten the pieces he has memorized 
for the spring recital and if so whether he will ever get them 
or any others learned again. The fact is that it is difficult for 
the teacher of music to get completely away from the pleas- 
ures— and the worries— of music. 


It is then an admitted fact that the teacher of music is 
a good prospect for a vacation of some kind during at 
least a part of the summer. And since it is difficult for the 
music teacher to get completely away from music the best 
form of vacation for him is to combine music with some form 
of recreation. Continuing musical activity in a different en- 
vironment and with new contacts is in itself a vacation. So 
there is no better recreation for the music teacher than to 


THE NATIONNAL 


PIANO - PLAYING TOURNAMENT 


The piano teachers of Texas, through the leadership of 
Ir] Allison, formerly of Simmons University and a graduate 
of Baylor, whence he received both the Bachelor of Arts 
and the Master of Arts degrees with high honor, have be- 
fjueathed to the United States perhaps th most far-reaching 
tnovement yet conceived for the stimulation of interest in 
the study of piano-playing — the National Playing Tourna- 
ment. From coast to coast five times Allison has traveled, 
much like a missionary pioneering an idea. New York, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Boston, Washington, New Or- 
leans, Dallas, Oklahoma City — scores of the largest cities 
have responded to this Texan’s plan. But for the co-oper- 
ation of the piano teachers themselves, who have contrib- 
uted to the cause both in time and money (more than 500 
gave generously in Texas), the Piano Playing Tournament 
would have remained merely a local affair at Abilene. The 
The National Guild of Piano Teachers would never have 
been born either. Through the response of the piano teach- 
ers, and their co-operation, the National Guild now counts 
its membership in thousands. This host of piano teachers in- 
cludes the ambitious, the serious-minded, the progressive 
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take advantage of one of the many opportunities for summer 
study in the various musical centers of the country. It is 
certainly no longer necessary to run to Europe for music 
study. It is doubtful if there is a city in Europe that offers ™@ 
more opportunity both from the standpoint of fine teachers 
and splendid concerts than do our leading centers. Chicago 
and New York as well as cities on the west coast offer an 
array of musical opportunities that are indeed imposing. 
And is it worth nothing that the financial outlay necessary 
to enjoy an entertaining and profitable period of study is 
remarkably low. 

The music teacher owes it to himself as well as his 
pupils to keep in touch with the newer ideas in his field 
and to make new and stimulating contacts. And the teacher 
that does this during the summer will find himself refreshed gy 
and ready for a new year of accomplishment. 

Summer sessions in the Southwest continue to attract 
many teachers and students. Colleges, Universities, Conser- 
vatories and, in a few cases, private studios, are adding 
guest teachers to their faculties. Summer music camps are 
springing up in our midst, not only for the young student 
but for the teacher and director—and with college credit in 
some instances. If time, inclination or pocketbook prevents 
you going afar for your summer study, you may well be 
proud and deeply thankful for the fine opportunities in 
this line right at home. 


But — by all means, refresh yourself, recharge your 
musical storage batteries, make new contacts, and HAVE 
A GOOD TIME studying somewhere this summer. 


MARCHES ON! 


types — those who believe in their ability at least to improve 
their product and are willing to have the world judge them 
by their pupils. The best have set the standard and the least 
have sought and are seeking to become better teachers. It 
has not been easy. Many obstacles have had to be overcome, 
and the plan improved, but the movement marches on. The 
Guild is incorporated as a non-profit membership organi- 
zation. Every cent raised has gone into its expansion with 
not even salaries being paid those whose whole time has 
gone into its progress. Judges have served for expenses only. 
In the May Tournaments in Texas this year more than 2,500 
young Texas pianists from 500 Texas cities and towns will 
have the privilege of being rated and will receive written 
constructive criticism from two of America’s Rg AP 
composer-pianists — Charles Haubiel and Elliot Griffis, 
each of whom won many coveted laurels. Meanwhile, from 
Boston to Los Angeles, other thousands will try for places on 
the Guild’s honor rolls. That the National Piano Playing 
Tournament has turned the eyes of the nation toward Texas 
‘and the great Southwest with a realization of this section’s 
keen musical consciousness can be denied by no one. 


The Southwestern Musician 

















MUSIC OF MANY PERIODS TO COLOR 


“Cavalcades of the Americas” 


By Garfield Crawford 





in adaptation and arrange- 
ment of music for “Cavalcade of 
the Americas,” spectacle of the Pan 
American Exposition is probably 
one of the foremost accomplish- 
ments in the revival of period mu- 
sic in the United States. Music of 
not only our own country, but that 
of the Latin Americas five centur- 
ies ago, and several songs of the 
Canadian provinces, will be used. 


Lloyd Kerr was responsible for 


this fine array of music, but only 
through long weeks of research and 
timing was it possible. Walter 
Damrosch. of the National Broad- 
casting Company, and Sigmund 
Spaeth, national authority on per- 
iod music, aided greatly in the 
adaptation. The New England 
Conservatory of Music was also a 
great help in selecting period mu- 
sic for the North Americas, while 
the Pan American Union aided in 
the Latin American angle. 


Only one time in the twenty- 
five act show does the music vary 
from tunes actually used in the 
period the scene portrays. The 
scene is that of the Bowie-Veri- 
mandi wedding. The music typifies the union of Texas and Mexico, and 
is decisively Spanish in flavor. The song is “Tejanita,” and was written 
by Phil Lorner, a Texas composer. 

The Spanish Conquistadors were without art music, their only use 
for music being a few religious and patriotic hymns. In Columbus’ dis- 
covery of America in one of the early scenes, he proclaims the land 
Spanish soil and the group sings “Te Deum,” one of several religious 
songs used in the show. We find the art music for “Cavalcade of the 
Americas” during the scenes of colonization. 

In the early days in the United States, we likewise find the music 
fitting to both time and locale. The first scene set in North America is 
that of the Boston Massacre. The music for the opening of the scene is 











LLOYD KERR 


Lloyd Kerr, graduate, teacher and so- 
loist of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, arranged the music adapta- 
tions for ‘‘Cavalecade of the Americas,” 
spectacle of the Pan American Expo- 
sition, opening in Dallas, Texas, June 
12. Music plays an important part in 
the show, and every selection is authen- 
tic in both period and locale. 





While in Dallas for his concert April 
17, Nino Martini, leading tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association, was 
commissioned by Governor James V. 
Allred as ambassador extraordinary of 
the Greater Texas and Pan American 
Exposition. He is shown receiving the 
commission from Texanita Monetta Dar- 
nell, one of the 1937 international fair’s 
hostesses. 


* 
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British, but with victory for the colonists comes the patriotic tunes hand- 
ed down to rresent generations. 

For the gay nineties scene comes the catchy songs such as “Bird in a 
Gilded Cage,” “Sidewalks of New York,” and “Sweet Marie,” all of which 
helped to make that period in the history of the United States one long 
to be remembered. The scene with its gay street setting, its buggies, car- 
riages, velccipedes, tandems, ancient automobiles, and fire wagon, fur- 
nish most cf the comedy for the production. The light airy songs se- 
lected for the scene are typical of the styles and activity of those days, 
according to Mr. Kerr. 

Cattle driving episodes of the pioneering Westerner and the scene de- 
picting the wild adventures of Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders are 
also rich in music adaptations. In these acts Western music, and other 
tunes that were made famous in that period of the history of the States, 
are introduced. 

The show closes with the reenactment of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s visit and history making speech to the Inter-American Peace 
Conference at Buenos Aires, December, 1936. The music for the scene is 
the “Star Spangled Banner,” and is used because the peoples of the Latin 
American countries insisted it be played at the actual conference. 


MEXICAN BALLAD SINGERS 


Strolling troubadours of Mexico, those vendors of story in song who wander 
from one native “‘pulqueria’’ to another the night through, are plaintive purveyors 
of the ballads of Mexico, which have been gathered just as they have in other 
countries, from the nation’s heritage of legend and lore. These gaily-garbed troub- 
adors, who come from the quietness of the dusk with strumming guitars and 
muted violins, will be an appealing attraction to the thousands of visitors attend- 
ing the Texas Pan American Exposition opening in Dallas June 12, because they 
are truly a vibrant note from the national traditions of Mexico, 
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Music STREAMLINES THE procRram 


By DR. AGNES SAMUELSON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION FOR IOWA 


D id you ever see the new state capitol building at Lincoln? It is 


a story book in stone and marble and tile depicting the history and ideals 
of the middlewest. You see in the carvings and paintings and design the 
courage of the pioneers, conquest of the frontiers, and the building of a 
great civilization. The corn, buffalo, covered wagon, and other symbols 
of our culture appear. 


The climax of it all for me is the painting on the lrary wall, “The 
Prairie Mother” painted by a Lincoln artist. This is not the copied mas- 
terpiece of an ancient civilization, but the creative expression of the 
modern culture which is ours because of the vision and daring of those 
unsung heroes of yesterday. 


Why bring this up? What does it have to uo with music? 


That whole building and its symbolic features appeal to me as an 
example of creative art. It is an artistic creation of today, not a copied 
model of yesterday. 


Let us have the companion of this in a musical creation. Do you 
agree that we are in a third period in the history of American music? 
Has the time come for an era of creativeness in which music may be more 
than an appreciated art or vicarious experience? Can we have music 
which is a true expression of the soul of America? I think so. 


The American epic is not yet recorded in song. Let us have the 
song of the prairies and the sturdy pioneers who translated them into 
the homelands, the song of hammer and the whir of wheels. 


Let’s look at this great development in music. If I am right, we are 
now in a period when music is being popularized and brought within 
reach of all. At first music was the luxury of the few. It was borrowed 
from old world artists. We bowed to foreign excellence. 


Do not misunderstand me. The music of the masters is a rich trea- 
sure just as paintings and sculpture are. It is a part of education to be 
familiar with them and to appreciate their meaning. ‘They reveal the 
aspirations of the human soul. 

I am merely reciting history. When I say that music came to us first 

rather expensively to a select audience of people in the Opera House. In 
Europe it was the joy and expression of the peasant fireside. It was the 
luxury of the masses in the first period. 
» Then came the phonograph and we became a nation of listeners. 
Music appreciation courses began to appear. In other words, “Music In- 
vaded in the Curriculum,” as per the title of an address by Dr. Howard 
Hansen at the St. Louis meeting last year. 


Yet for many years music was looked upon as a frill. Perhaps that 
was the stigma of older days when it was a frill for the social elite. 

Then came the radio. It brought the song trom the opera house to 
the fireside. Music began to take the same place with us in the every- 
day needs of life that it had in the hearts of the old world people. 

We have become music-minded. Appreciation and interpretation are 
the order of the day. We have become a playing and a singing people. 
The school band, orchestra, and chorus are doing much to make young 
America sensitive to the beauty of a great art. They are making artists 
out of these young hopefuls. 


We believe music should embroider every schoul program—tchat it nas 
come into the kingdom for such a time as this. It should be denied to 
no child. Of course all do not respond to the same degree in any subject. 

Our rural children can have music as a participating experience and 
not simply as a listening privilege, thanks to the pioneering of Professor 


C. A. Fullerton of Iowa State Teachers College. 1f Walt Whitman could 
hear a statewide chorus of five thousand country school children singing 
their choir songs, he might well say: “I hear America singing.” 

Perhaps it is not too much to say that the rural school choir move- ) 
ment is the spiritual contribution of the cornfields during these recent qr 
years. Practically all our rural pupils belong to their county choirs. All 
our country graduation exercises are made beautiful by these choruses. 
The pupils learn from the pattern the artist gives in the phonograph, 
earns a certificate upon passing the eligibility tests, and so the work 
grows. Each year a new group of songs are learned. It has dune miracles 
for music. 

Now you know all the advantages of festivals, orchestras, bands, and 
choruses. I need not rehearse them to you. But I never witness the 
numbers by the orchestra on the dedication or commencement programs 
but that I think of some of the by-products. That experience gives most 
valuable training for solving the problems of our democracy, for adult 
living in our society. Have you thought of it? 

I rejoice to see the way the emphasis has been shifted from formal 
instruction to responsive children. That’s why you are going places. Mu- 
sical cpportunity is being equalized—thanks to the radio and the phono- 
graph. These inventions are doing for music today what the printinglll” 
press did for knowledge yesterday. 


Implications for Music Teachers 


My charge to you is threefold. 

(1) Encouragement to continue your splendid program. You are at 
an all-time peak in music. Let music be the language of the soul. Make 
amateur musicians out of all of them. See that all get a chance. Give 
the less talented a thrill each day and the bright pupil a challenge. 

Teach discrimination in the use of new tools. Develop good taste in 
music. I need not impress upon you the cultural values, leisure-time 
benefits, and the possibilities of music for helping to give quality and 
beauty to life. 

(2) Strengthen the program in your community. You know what 
values obtain from such mass events as community sings, festivals, 
bands, orchestras, parent choruses, glee clubs, church and home singing. 
_ We found a statewide massed musical performance of children at our 
State fair one afternoon a happy adventure in interpretation and coope- 
ration. Concerts by massed high school bands, rural school choruses, and 
high school glee clubs, proved to be a socializing experience. You can 
guess what it meant to the twelve thousand people who heard them. 

(3) Discover and train the talent which will cOmpose the great 
American epic of music. Develop the creative era in the history of Ameri- 
can music. 

This does not mean that you dispense with the immortal masterpieces 
of the past. They are a part of our great heritage. Enhance that heritage 
with today’s creations. 

Teach these children that the best has not yet been achieved. In 
the “Lincoln Steffens Speaking” article in the January 1937 issue of The 
Readers Digest, it is put this way: 

“The best picture has not yet been painted; the greatest poem is 

still unsung; the mightiest novel remains to be unwritten; the 

divinest music has not been conceived even by Bach.” 

Discover the genius which will interpret America today. Music is in- 
dispensable. Childhood will be sweeter, youth lovelier, and adulthood 
richer because of you and your program. 


é 


A SINGER FROM TEXAS 


“MUSICAL LEADER” August 15, 1936. 


For the past three summers, the soprano, teacher and choral direc- 
tor, Lola Gibson Deaton, has spent a few weeks in Chicago and has al- 
ways had several concert engagements, for she is a delightful artist. She 
sings songs in the way they should be sung. Her voice is clear, her enun- 
ciation usually accurate and she has a personality that wins an audience. 
Mme. Deton’s program July 20 was especially well chosen. She looked 
most attractive and made an immediate impression on the audience in the 
recital hall of the Chicago Musical College. Her first group included “O 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me?” (Handel), “Larkan” (Swedish folk song 
arr. by Holand) and “Spinnerliedchen” (Riemann). The second group in- 
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cluded the arias “Nobles seigneurs” (Meyerbeer) and “Caro nome” (Verdi), 
both of which displayed to advantage Mme. Deaton’s flair for the creme-Yay 
tic and her control of pianissino and coloratura. For her final group, she 
chose some lovely short numbers which included “When Celia Sings” 
(Moir). “The Last Hour” (Kramer), “The Cukoo Clock” (Grizelle-Young), 
“Travelin’ to the Grave” (Negro Spiritual arr. by Reddick) and “A Song 
of the Open” (La Forge). It would be difficult to say in which type of 
song Mme. Deaton wins her best effects. There is something so direct and 
sincere in all her interpretations, she is such a thorough musician, and 
she has such lovely quality that it is a joy to hear her sing anythnig—E. 
F. S. nae 


The Southwestern Musician 











Music ina PIONEER SCHOOL 


By Dr. Lota M. Spell 


} he instruction in music in 1850 was given by Mrs. Louise Buttlar, 
who was succeeded by Mrs. E. B. Scott, “a lady of superior attainments 


in her department, and of much experience as a teacher, both of the 
Guitar and Piano Forte.” Twenty were enrolled for instrumental music 
at at $25.00 per semester; vocal music was included in the regular tuition. 
In 1857 sixty students enrolled for instrumental music under Louis 
Franke, “professor of French and German, Pianoforte, Guitar, and Vocal 

usic.” The entire school received instruction in singing. Two to 
hree hours each week were devoted to the “fundamental principals of 
written music.” By 1859 there were four music teachers with D. W. 
Chase, formerly of Judson Institute in Alabama as “principal and pro- 
fessor of vocal and instrumental music.” His duaghter, Mary E., taught 
harp, piano and vocal music; his son, Oscar A., piano and guitar. New 
pianos were installed. 


Much more intimate are the glimpses of Baylor life afforded by the 
memoirs of the son of the president, Horace Clark, Jr., who received there 
his early musical impressions. The town of Independence, he tells us, 
was a religious, and educational center; the atmosphere of Baylor Col- 
lege was cultured, highminded, and liberal. “The school consisted of two 
departments; my father presided over the Female. Crowning a hill, in 
the midst of a grove of great oak trees, was the three-story stone school 
building which served the young ladies; in its basement were the music 
rooms. Beside it was the boarding department over which my mother 

ded; there were also pianos n that house. In the valley was the 

ch; and on the opposite hill nearer the town was the boy’s school. 
The great musical event of the year came at commencement when pro- 
grams of a high order were the rule.” 


“My father was musical in a sense. He sang well and had a culti- 
vated taste and keen appreciation of good music. He was also a believer 
in music as a part of general education. The rudiments of music, sight 
singing, and choral work were included in the daily program with which, 
under his personal direction, the school opened each morning. Most of 
the pupils read music as they would have simple English, As a young 
child I heard the daily music lessons, joined unnoticed in the songs, and 
thus learned the rudiments of music. I was rather sensitive to music 
even at that time and was always on hand; as a sort of free lance, I used 

jump from onegrouptoanother, alto to soprano, and thus learned to 
read music as I did books. Well do I remember standing up before a 


‘one of the school girls played the bass—a duet. 


black board beating time and singing “do-re-mi” with the rest, before I 
had any clear notion what it meant. I did a lot of singing. As I was a 
high G soprano I sang at every entertainmenc that there was a chance 
to drag me in. Then I raised the roof with “Down in my old Cabin 
Home,” “The Mocking Bird,” and such. I think I was about six when 
gome one heard me playing a tune with one finger in the treble while 
My father somehow 
heard of it and sent me to Mrs. Kate Robbins, with whom I continued my 
lessons until we moved to Houston.” 

“There was a musical atmosphere about our home. There was sing- 
ing and pluying in the parlor, but songs came from the kitchen and gar- 
den as well. It was the atmosphere of old Independence that created 
many years later my song group “From the South”; old Aunt Lindy was 
my real nurse and comforter in time of trouble. Through those songs the 
spirit of old Baylor speaks. 

“Especially did my father show discrimination and judgment in se- 
lecting music teachers.. One was Dr. Adolf Fuchs, Fox we called him, 
who came from Germany; my father considered him one of the most cul- 
tured men he had ever met. Another was Madame Emma Reinhardt, a 
pupil of Mendelssohn, a graduate of Leipsig Conservatory, and the pos- 
sessor of a glorious soprano voice. Well do I remember her singing “Jeru- 
salem the Golden” at my aunt’s funeral when I was a tiny child, and 
never can I forget herdramatic andunderstanding interpretation of Schu- 
bert’s “Erlking.” 

Here we have in embryo the making of future Texas musicians, for 
Baylor students disseminated musical culture in all parts of the state. Dr. 
Fuchs was one of the first German composers in Texas; an extant manu- 
script volume of some hundred pages gives evidence of his creative ability. 
That ability was inherited by a grandson—no other than Oscar Fox, the 
well known song writer. And the little boy who grew up in the musical 
atmosphere of that girl’s school became the teacher, conductor and 
composer, Horace Clark of Houston, termed the dean of Texas musicians, 
for through a half century he has labored, as did his father, in training 
musicians and in making music. From the pioneer school came, with the 
passing of the years, Mary Hardin-Baylor College at Belton, lately ac- 
corded full institutional standing in the National Association of schools of 
music. 


‘‘The Memoirs of Horace Clark—A Half-Century of Music and Music Teach- 
ing in Texas’’ will shortly be issued it book form. 


MUSICOLOGY 
By Dr. Hans H. Rosenwald 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


In recent years we have been witnessing a disappearance of the strict 
lines of demarcation between sciences and the arts. The horizon of hu- 
man knowledge is ever widening and many formerly existing tributaries 
have now merged to become progressive rivers of thought, technic and 
procedure. Simultaneously with the development of musical conscious- 
ness came the concept of music as a legitimate sphere of scientific in- 
quiry. 

Music was one of the points of emphasis of the quadrivium which oc- 
cupied the medieval mind. Pythagoras, who flourished around the year 
532 and who contributed a great deal to the development of mathematics 

* also gave considerable though to music theory, not, however, separating 

4 from the science of mathematics to any marked degree. Many of the 

' early Moslem writers in the field of mathematics and astronomy includ- 
ed such items of interest and speculation which today would be classed 
as a proper sphere of musical study. 

In American we are today familiar with music primarily as an art. 
We seldom stop to consider that it also constitutes an important part of 
the science of sound. Musicology is the youngest child of the wedding of 
the science and art of music. The purpose of Musicology is, in large 
measure, to correlate the development of music with the general advance 
and shift of world culture. It is in some respects, a new point of view; 
& new approach to music considered at once both as an art and as a 
science. 

The student of Musciology must possess an aesthetic sensitiveness, 
and the alertness of responses so necessary to the accomplished musical 

ona but, in addition, he must bring to this sensitive artistic nature 

the disciplinary practices of modern scholarship. The student must have 

instruction in score reading, harmony, counterpoint, composition, choral 

work, orchestra and, in addition, be able to perform creditably on at least 

one major musical instrument. Further, he must be familiar with the 

‘ broad movements of Western culture—some familiarity with Oriental 

culture and history would not be amiss—and he must be conversant with 

such Liberal Arts fields as Philosophy, Psychology, etc. To work creditably 

in the field he must be familiar with some classical language and have a 
reading knowledge of several modern European ones. 
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At first glance Musicology appears to be an exceptionally difficult 
field; that many years must be spent in preparation and in the acquisi- 
tion of background before actual research work in Musicology is attempt- 
ed. However, a few schools in American have now worked out very ade- 
quate curricula and plans of study whereby the student may be helped 
through what might otherwise be an interminable maze of seemingly mis- 
cellaneous data. 

Study in the field of Musicology brings versatility, but a type of ver- 
satility which does not detract in any way from the progress of a stu- 
dent who aspires to become a performing artist. On the contrary, con- 
tact with Musicology will aid in developing that tremendous sweep of 
concept and understanding which forms an integral part of the equip- 
ment of every successful musical artist. 

For all of its wide interests—many in fields considered primarily in- 
tellectual—Musicology is a very practical field. It brings the student not 
only into contact with great music but it supplies him with the factual 
and psychological phenomena which brought forth both the great music 
and the genius of the composer. In addition, the student of Musicology 
becomes familiar with patterns of culture and gains an intimate insight 
into the shift dnd vacillations of folkways. To the musicologist all music 
is important, contemporary music, modern music, classical music, medie- 
val music, liturgical music, folk music and even primitive music. 


Musicology, like every other branch of the music profession, is a field 
of specialization. It is not my thought, as a specialist in Musicology, to 
recommend that all students of music, or that even a majoriy of them, 
specialize in this field. It is, however, my sincere wish that more and 
more students will become interested in electing Musicology as _ their 
minor subject. Such action will give students a great many advantages 
and aid in enlarging their musical and cultural background while not de- 
tracting from proper emphasis on the development of technical facility. 

The student of music who aspires toward artistic performance will 
find study in the field of Musicology a great musical adventure. The aim 
of the new Department of Musicology is primarily to enlarge the oppor- 
tunities and to develop more fully the talents of both prospective teach- 
ers and those who aspire toward concert careers. 
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Texas Pianist Thrills Audience In Concert 


























MAROUSIA MUELLER, Pianist 


Playing before one of the largest, if not the largest paid admission audiences for a Texas artist 
in the State’s history, the very beautiful and talented Marousia Mueller, formerly of Ft. Worth and 
now of New York City and her husband’s homeland, Finland, completely won anew her several 
thousand hearers in Ft. Worth Municipal Auditorium on Friday evening April 30. Miss Mueller 
(Mrs. Levko Siloti), daughter-in-law of the great pianist-pedagogue, Siloti, and cousin-in-law of the 
renowned Rachmaninoff, presented a program of tremendous proportions. After playing the conven- 
tional encores, the artist surprised her audience by returning to the stage carrying in her arms her 
baby son. At this sight of this touch of sentiment an ovation even greater than that at the close 
of her last selection rose from the throng. This unusual climax, however, did not erase the memory 
of the beauty of her playing. So musical are her interpretations and so winning her pesonality, we 
cannot but feel that Marousia Mueller should be -héard by all the serious piano students of her 
native state as an inspirational example of how ‘Texas talent can succeed’’.— C.J.G. 
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MUSIC MEET 
WINNERS 
ANNOUNCED 


Belton, Texas—(Spl.)\—The two- 
day Texas Interscholastic Music 
Meet, held at Mary Hardin-Baylor, 
April 9-10, for high school girls, 
was climaxed when the winners 
were announced and presented in 


a recital in Alma Reeves Chapel. fs 


Contests were conducted in trio 
singing, chorus, violin, piano, and 
voice. Winners in the various con- 
tests are as follows: violin, Bess 
Saunders, Bonham, first; Piano: 
first, Mayann Hughes, Midlothian; 
second, Dawn Isbell, McGregor; 
third, Katherine Chapman, Hous- 
ton; voice: first, Algada Smith, 
Lockhart; second, Ambra Hester, 
Luling, and Mary Elizabeth Rob- 
ertson, Marlin, who tied. 


In chorus, the group of students 
from Austin placed first for class 
A schools and Navasota high scho®™® 
placed first for class B schools. (+ 
trio singing for class B schools, 
Marlin placed first. 


To provide entertainment for the 
guests from the various high 
schools, a faculty recital was given 
Friday evening of the meet. Con- 
tests and judging were held Sat- 
urday morning until noon, and 
Saturday afternoon, winners were 
announced and then they present- 
ed their winning numbers in @ 
program. Dr. J. C. Hardy, presi- 
dent of the college, presented the 
awards. 


The Mary Hardin-Baylor summer 
session will begin May 31, and the 
first five-week term will end July 
7; the second five-week term will 
begin July 8 and end August 14. A 
complete schedule of courses is be- 
ing offered, and many of the regu- 
lar Fine Arts faculty will teach in 
Presser Hall during the summer 
months. Classes will be held five 
days a week. and nearly all will be 
scheduled in the cooler hours of the 
morning. Dr. Walter Gilewicz, di- 
rector of the Fine Arts Conserva- 
tory, will teach during the first 
term. 


Helen Olheim, Metropolitan 
opera star and radio favorite, clos- 
ed the Mary Hardin-Baylor Lyc- 
eum series Monday, April 19, when 
she sang at the college. Follow- 
ing the concert, for which all 
seats were sold, a formal recep- 
tion was given for her in Hall, by 
Miss Jeannette Cass and Miss Elma 
Rose Wilson of the music faculty. 


Miss Mary Cantrell, who was 
graduated from Mary Hardin-Bay- 
lor last year, and who is no teach- 
ing public school music in the Na- 
vasota school, will return to the 
college to teach in the music de- 
partment during the last five-weeks 
term of the summer session. Her 
chorus recently won first place in 
choral singing in Class B at the 
rece?.t state music meet heii at 
Mary Hardin-Baylor. 


¢ 
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“SNOW MAIDEN” 
PRODUCED AT SMU 


By Ruth Carlton 

Dallas—(Spl.)—Closing a month 
that has brought abundant and re- 
freshing musical showers’ (well, 
anyway, abundant) came a local 
presentation of Rimsky-Korsaoff’s 
“The Snow Maiden”’—a work of 
splendid merit answering the pray- 
ers of the faithful who have cried 
out against the poor. staging of 
opera and dared to raise their voices 

@eo supplication for English texts. 

As their initial step into grand 

opera Southern Methodist Univers- 

ity chose the stupendous task of 
cutting and making an English text 
of this Russian fairy tale. Ivan 

Dneproff, director of the Glee and 

Choral Clubs, Doris Comstock and 

David Russell of the speech de- 

partment translated it from {the 

original Russian. 

The two performances of this 
opera on April 22 and 23, taken as 
a whole—choral and orchestral ef- 
fects, soloists, staging and acting— 

ere more effective than any ope- 

. here during the vear. 

t it did not play to packed 
houses is another phenomenon of 
the great musical half-baked—just 
can’t be bothered with local efforts. 
My opinion of these would not fill 
any of the empty seats in McFar- 
lin now (and the editor would no 
doubt censor it) Lut for next year 
if SMU follows this break from Gil- 
bert and Sullivan be it resolved, oh 
you musicians, to get out and do 
some missionary work. In the 
mean time when the Snow Maiden 
is presented in Wichita Falls soon 
just remember it is something pret- 
y special. 

Both chorus and orchestra were 
under the careful direction of Dr. 
Van Katwijk. The choruses were 
richly full, hitting tones square and 
true, and handling the difficult in- 
tervals and intricate contrapuntal 
music intelligently. The a capello 
chorus of praise to the Tsar at the 
end of the 2nd act hit right on the 
spine. 

As for the soloists Ivan Dmne- 
proff, veteran of Russian opera, of 
course dominated the scene. Yet 







SOUTHERN METHODIST MUSIC DEAN 





DR. PAUL VAN KATWIJK 


Dean of the School of Music of Southern Methodist University, who has recently 
announced that he will forego his planned trip to Europe this Summer to personally 
conduct the SMU Summer School. The three faculty members pictured below as 
well as Mrs. J. Roscoe Golden, teacher of singing, and others, will be in attendence. 





he threw out a challenge to which 


the student cast rose gallantly. 
Doris Comstock did a really pro- 


fessional job as Koupava. With 
assurance of attack and a voice 





orrects SMU SYMPHONY 





HAROLD HART TODD 
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SMU VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE 





capable of riding over chorus and 


WALTER PAUL ROMBERG 


SMU VOICE-OPERA HEAD 


SMU SUMMER SCHOOL 
ANNOUNCED 


Dallas — (Spl.)—The Southern 
Methodist University School of Mu- 
sic will hold its annual Summer 
Session from June 4 until July 16. 
is as follows: Dr. Paul Van Kat- 
wijk, Mrs. Paul Van Katwijk, Mr. 
Ivan Dneprov, Mr. Harold Hart 
Todd, Mrs. Harold Hart Todd, Mr. 
Walter Paul Romerbg, Mrs. Penn 
Riddle, Mrs. Louis Faget, Mr. Louis 
Greenberg, Miss Sadie Cannon, Mr. 
Sellars Berry, Mrs. Alice Knox 
Fergusson. The entire faculty will 
be available for work in the School 
of Music with the exception of Miss 
Dora Poteet, who will be studying 
in France. Wuring her absence 
classes will be instructed by Mrs. 
Alice Knox Ferguson. 

Dr. and Mrs. Van Katwijk, who 
had plans to be absent from the 
Summer School in order to travel 
in Europe, have changed their 
plans and will teach in the Sum- 
mer School. 

Private work in all branches will 
be offered and in addition courses 
in Theory, History of Music, Ap- 
preciation, Ensemble, Solfeggio, 
Conducting, Piano Normal, and 
Voice Normal. Work taken during 
the summer will, of course, be 
credited towards degree courses. 
Dormitory facilities will be avail- 
able. Inquiries should be sent to 
Dean Van Katwijk at Southern 
Methodist University. 





orchestra she made the unhappy 
maid live. Bonnie Ruth Taylor 
brought to the title role a clear, 
small voice with just the right 
quality of pathos. Jo Carter was 
a splendid Shepherd Lehl. Others 
of the well chosen cast were: 
Kathleen Grayson, Fairy Spring; 
Garland Seale, King Winter; Pau- 
line Bywaters, Snow Maiden (sec- 
ond night); Chris Roper, Effigy of 
‘Winter; Frances McCartney, Boby- 
leeka; John Rodgers, Bobyl; Ralph 
Townes, Woodsprite; Gene Hem- 
mle, Mizguir; Othar Wheeler, Ber- 
miata; Odell Elliott and Ralph 
(Continued on page 21) 
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E. G. COUNCIL 
“THE MUSIC MAN” 


1401 Elm St. Dallas 


The only music store devoted exclu- 
sively to supplying the needs of the 
teaching profession. 








ANNA E. GEORGE 


Teaching - Recital 
Coaching 


Composer - Pianist 


1001 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 














Music Students! Teachers 
Directors! 


Every Musical Requirement will be 
f¢aken care of — promptly and satis- 
factorily — at our store. 


We will be glad to have you open 
an account here. Our stock of in- 
struments, Music and Supplies is 
most complete — Also Expert Re- 
pairing and Bow Re-hairing. 


Ault Music Co. 


609 Throckmorton St. 
Fort Worth, Texas 














MUSIC TEACHERS OF TEXAS 
ATTENTION! 


Our Sheet Music Department 
is complete in every detail. 
One of the largest in the South. 





PROMPT SERVICE 





Open a Charge Account with us 
and see the difference. 


J. R. REED 
MUSIC CO. 
AUSTIN 
Established in 1901 











UNIFORMS 


Correctly styled 
Individually tailored 





Write for our new Catalogue showing 
300 Half-tone illustrations 
George Evans & Co. Inc. 
Since 1860 


132 North 5th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please mention this publication 
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The Autobiography Of 


“THE MUSIC MAN” 


When I left heaven I landed on 
a farm in Kansas during the grass- 
hopper plague. They held a con- 
sultation as to whether they should 
give me grasshopper rations of mo- 
lasses and arsenic, or let me live. 
My Dad, being tender hearted, de- 
cided to let me live. The wisdom 
of his decision has been a great 
question in many quarters ever 
since. 


For the next few years my time 
was occupied in picking bugs and 
werms off the tomato and cabbage 
plants and keeping out of reach of 
the hogs. 


At the tender age of nine we 
moved to the city where I engaged 
in fistic combat for many months 
with the city slickers, but the po- 
tency of corn pone and sour belly 
formed its effiicency. I was ac- 
cepted as a member of the gang. 


The next several summers found 
me featuring as a boot black, news 
boy, selling programs at the races, 
riding the ponies, punching cattle, 
and finally ARRIVING in a big 
way as a soda jerker. 


It was here that I first realized 
that my stock of parlor tricks 
were too limited to permit me to 
penetrate the inner circles of pop- 
ularity. 

About this time a pupil of Ran- 
degger came to town, so I started 
to study voice. For three years I 
took three lessons a week, and 
paid for them. During all this 
time I never saw a song, but fin- 
ally I learned “Forgotten,” “Once 
in a Purple Twilight,” “Could I,” 
and “As the Dawn.” 

Opportunity finally arrived and 
I flowed forth my golden tones to 
a vast audience. For the next fif- 
teen years I studied industriously 
and sang on the slightest invita- 
tion—sometimes without it. 

I learned “Sunset” by Buckand, 
and still remember how the dulcet 
words of “How long they kiss”— 
“As sweet as honey in a jug”’— 
but it never took with the ladies. 

During all these intervening years 
I worked music stores as a_ side 
line. After working in Topeka, St. 
Paul, Lincoln and Chicago, I fin- 
ally settled in Cincinnati where I 
contracted a severe case of laryn- 
gitis, quit singing, and procured a 
wife. 

On the night of June 18, 1910, I 
arrived in Dallas (over the Sante 
Fe) to take up my new duties of 
Manager of the Music Dept. of 
Bush and Gerts. It was frightful- 
ly hot so I walked out in front of 
the station, hailed a cab and ask- 
ed to be taken to the Southland 
Hotel. After hauling me fifteen or 
twenty blocks he let me out across 
the street from the station— that 
was the first trimming I received 
in Dallas. 


When I arrived in Dallas the 


sidewalks were made of flagstozxes. 





E. G. COUNCIL 


“Maidens Prayer,” “Dance of the 
Demens,” and Clayton’s “Grand 
March” were the pieces de resist- 
ance of the teaching profession— 
and the name “Bach” was. closely 
associated with the delightful brew 
(Bach) served in the Spring and 
identified by a picture of a coat on 
the label. 


I shortly thereafter met the late 
Walter J. Fried, a marvelous gen- 
tlemen, and a thorough musician. 
A. L. Harper, the founder of the 
“Musical,” E. Clyde Whitlock, J. 
W. Hubbell, and one evening our 
band of missionaries got together 
and conceived the idea of starting 
an organization for the advance- 
ment of music in Texas. As a re- 
sul of this meeting, the Texas Mu- 
sic Teachers Association is a po- 
tent reality today. 


My musical activities have been 
restricted to doing “some song work 
for Uncle Sam” during the war, for 
which I received no compensation, 
but was made a Captain in the Sal- 
vation Army but as they did not 
supply the uniform, I never took 
the job. 


For the past twenty years, I have 
lectured on diverse and sundry 
operas for the Dallas Grand Opera 
Committee and striven valiantly to 
assist in every way to advance the 
appreciation and performance ot 
music throughout the great South- 
west—and am still at it, so ’elp 
me. 

—E. G. Council. 


Oh yes—I am in the Music Busi- 
ness! 


- 











DOUNIS 


Violin Pedagogics 


UNIVERSAL-EDITION, 
VIENNA: 


The Artist’s Technique of Vio- 
lin Playing. 


Preparatory Studies in Oc- 
taves, Op. 22. 


THE STRAD EDITION, 
LONDON: 


The Absolute Independence 
of the Fingers. Op. 15, Book 1 a 





& II. ’ 


CS 
Preparatory Studies in Thirds 
Op. 16, I. 


Preparatory Studies in Fin- 
gered Octaves, Op. 16, II. 


Fundamental Trill Studies, 
Op. 18. 


The Staccato (The Accented 
Legato—The Accented Stac- 
cato) Op. 21. 


New Aids to the Technical 
Development, Op. 27. 


Paganini’s Moto Perpetuo in 
Fingered Octaves. 


HARMS, INC., NEW 
YORK: 


The Dounis Daily Dozen, Op. 
20. 


THEODORE PRESSER 
CO., PHILADELPHIA: 


Fundamental Technical Stud- 
ies for the young. Op. 25. 


“a 
we 





THE DOUNIS 
MASTER 
LESSONS FOR 
ARTISTS, 
TEACHERS AND 
ADVANCED 
VIOLINISTS. 











Apply The Secretary 
123 W. 57th St. New York City 
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DR. DOUNIS IN AMERICA AGAIN ras : 
CONCERT William B. Downing - ORATORIO 














RECITAL BARITONE LECTURES 
Teacher of Voice 


Studio — 1101 Elm Street., Dallas, Texas. — Phone 17-4483 
Residence Phone 8-6562 





EVERY MUSIC LOVER 


will visit the Pan American Exposition in Dallas 
sometime this summer 


While in Dallas, make my shop your headquarters. You'll meet lots of 
your friends here. 


The only Music Store in the South catering to the 
Teaching Profession Exclusively 


E. G. COUNCIL 


“THE MUSIC MAN” 


1401 Elm Street —— Dallas 











SUMMER STUDY IN NEW YORK 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Director, Riverdale School of Music 
Instructor at Vassar College 


Dr. Demetrius C. Dounis was born in Athens Greece Dec. 21st, 1886. He had his Representative of Tobias Matthay 
preliminary violin studies with local teachers while attending elementary school. In 
1904-1907 he studied with Franz Ondricek in Vienna and Prague, from 1907 ito 
1910 with Marcick and Lavignac (theory) in Paris. While in Paris he attended the 








DR. DEMETRIUS C. DOUNIS 


Available through June and July for lessons and classes 


Academy of Medicine. From 1911 to 1915 he concertized in Russia and Rumania. 12 morning lecture-classes Monday, Wednesday and Friday of each week 
Because of the world war he left Russia and returned to Greece where he was (June 21 to July 17) 

appointed professor at the only state conservatory which was located in Salonica. 

He remained in the conservatory until 1922. During those seven years he worked “Applying the Matthay Analysis to a Standard Syllabus of Material’’ 


incessantly developing his ideas concerning violin study. As soon as his works were Details from 806 Steinway Building 
ready, he resigned his post and came to America in order to be a resident of the 

United States at the time of the first publication of his works; this in order to be NEW YORK CITY 

entitled to the copyright laws, as at that time no copyright laws existed between 
the U. S. and Greece. 
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THE A CAPPELLA CHOIR OF NORTH TEXAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, ARLINGTON, CLYDE J. GARRETT, DIRECTOR, SATISFIED USERS 
OF THE FAMOUS DE LUXE MODEL OF 


PAYSEN’S COLLAPSIBLE CHOIR STANDS 


A beautiful stand, especially designed for such choirs as the above—now ready for delivery. 


PAYSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HEBRON, NEBR. 


Send for new Booklet No. 3. Just off the press 








et . 








IS YOUR CHOIR A GOOD ONE? It will be better by the use of Paysen stands! 
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' TO AMBITIOUS 
e PIANO TEACHERS 


FREE 


Please send me a free synopsis of the New Printed 
Text used as a basis of instruction by teachers 
who want their pupils to earn Sherwood Music 
School Teacher’s Certificates and Diplomas under 
them. 


Please send me also full information about the 
series of ten affiliations to be awarded free to 
selected competent piano teachers, including 
free Normal Course at your Main School. 


O 





Fill in and mail to 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


410 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 














SHERWOQD MUSIC SCHOOL SPONSORS 
‘NEW TUITION PLAN 


In announcing its forty-second 
annual Summer Session, the Sher- 
wcod Music School sponsors a new 
tuition plan, in which the tuition 
fees fcr all subjects, including pri- 
vate studies under artist teachers, 
is based upon the semester hour 
credit. This plan will afford a 
considerable reduction in the total 
tuition cost for all summer stu- 
dents carrying full courses of study, 
and has been made possible, offi- 
cials of the School explain, only by 
applying a portion of the Scholar- 
ship Fund of the School against the 
expenses of operating the Summer 


Session. 

The complete curriculum of the 
School will pe offered in the sum- 
mer courses, in addition to a num- 
ber of special classes for teachers 
who want to utilize the summer va- 
cation period to “brush up” and 
keep abreast of the times. 
who want to arrange for priv 
instruction will be permitted to 
register at any time. Those who 
want class instruction may choose 
between two 4-week periods or at- 
tend both such periods, taking up 
different subjects within each per- 
iod. 





510-512 Throckmorton 





FORT WORTH’S LARGEST AND 
OLDEST PIANO HOUSE 


Representing the Best in Musical Instruments for the yi 
Past Forty-Four Years 


Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, Geo. Steck, Fischer, Gulbransen, Marshall & 
Wendell and Ivers & Pond. 


Full line of Band and Orchestra Instruments. 


C. C. MILLER, Pianos 





_ 


Sheet Music 


Fort Worth 











CHICAGO CONSERVATORY and BUSH CONSERVATORY 


TWO GREAT MUSICAL INSTITUTIONS COMBINED 


Spend a profitable and enjoyable summer. Benefit from the many musica 1 and educational activities available in this summer resort city. 


THREE SUMMER TERMS 


First Summer Term — May 17 — June 26 
Major Summer Term — June 28 — July 31 


Third Summer Term — August 2 — Sept. ae 


Courses leading to degrees Bachelor and Master of Music and Dramatic Art 


Public School Music, O. E. Robinson; Piano Normal Courses, Edgar Brazelton; Special Repertoire and Interpretation Classes, Glenn Dillard Gunn and 
Edgar Nelson; Band, Gearge De Witt; Voice, Violin, Dramatic Art, all Theoretical Courses under the direction of expert teachers. 


SPECIAL ENGAGEMENT — HANS HESS, Cellist 


SERIES OF SUMMER ARTIST RECITALS 


Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


Write for Catalog ‘‘S’’ to Jeanne Howard, Registrar 
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HUTCHESON MASTER CLASS LEAVES 
INDELIBLE MARK FOR MUSICAL GOOD 


By Amalese Gough 


E rnest Hutcheson’s master 

classes at Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, drew about 
250 teachers and students from all 
over the Southwest, including Ark- 
ansas, Louisiana, South Texas, the 
Panhandle and other points. The 
course was offered by the Juilliard 

' School of Music in New York, 

Which designated T. S. C. W. as its 
only 1937 extension center. 


Dean Hutcheson, who is to be- 
come president of the Juilliard 
Foundation in July, arrived on the 
campus Sunday, March 15, and 
immediately began preparing for 
his opening concert. He practiced 
the greater part of the day, disre- 
garding the fact that the average 
person is usually exhausted after 
a long trip. 


The extension course, which was 
for the “purpose of stimulating in- 
terest in music and improvement in 

hing methods in the South- 

,’ as stated by John Erskine, 
president of the school, began 
Monday morning. It was conduct- 
ed under a plan somewhat dif- 
ferent from the one followed on its 
first trial in Texas last year. 


Informal  lecture-recitals were 
given by Dean Hutcheson’ each 
morning from 10:15 to 12:00 o’- 
clock. Playing and analyzing the 
compositions of masters from both 
early and modern periods, he dis- 
cussed and illustrated interpreta- 
tion, and methods and technique 
of teaching. Included also were 
explanatory talks on counterpoint, 
polophony, episode, and devices for 
fugal writing, octave playing, ped- 
aling and the theory of tone. 


In the afternoons Dean Hutche- 
son gave personal interviews until 
3 o’clock, at which time he began 
his concert classes. During these 
sessions students from all over the 
State were given auditions before 
him, with the other visitors here 
and students as the audience. 
Discussing the performance of each 

* piano and voice student, the dean 

his criticisms so _ they 

~ Would be of value both to the in- 

dividual pupil and to the listening 
students and teachers. 


In a special interview Hutcheson 
made several remarks concerning 
the need for a wider range of mus- 
ical training centers. “To my mind 
there has been too great a tendency 
to drain the musically talented 
people from this and other parts 
of the country merely because there 
are those who go too early to such 
music centers as New York City 

d never return to their own com- 
munities,” he said. 


“The communities are at fault in 
failing to provide facilities for 
music careers, but this situation is 
being remedied by just such music 
centers as this college is establish- 
ing,” he continued. 


In speaking of the students in 
this part of the country, the man 
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who is one of the nation’s out- 
standing pianists and_ teachers 
commented, “I was very much im- 
pressed last year not only by the 
number of students, but by the 
quality of their work and their per- 
formances. This year I have seen 
a decided increase in interest.” 


An idea which Dean Hutcheson 
stressed more strongly than any 
cther in his lectures was. that 
“The one most important thing in 
studying the piano is, when learn- 
ing a piece, play it absolutely cor- 
rect the first time, accurate in 
notes, dynamics, rhythm and inter- 
pretations.” 


Among other valuable tips of- 
fered in his morning lectures was 
the explanation cf Hutcheson’s 
theory of tone. “Every tone must 
be vital,” he said; “not forced, but 
above all not dead.” Important 
points in obtaining the vital tone 
are that the action of the elbow 
and shoulder must be loose, the 
tone weighted, and the nail joint 
firm. 


“There are three parts to the 
playing of a piece,” he continued. 
“First is conception, or how you 
want the piece to sound; second is 
execution, your ability to play it 
technically; and third is judg- 
ment, or your ability to listen to 
yourself and see if you are ac- 
complishing your aims.” 


One of his most beneficial talks 
was on interpretation as a listen- 
er. Using Liszt’s “The Rustle of 
the Woods” as an_ illustration, he 
pointed out that most people list- 
en for the physical effect, for the 
actual rustling sound of the leaves. 
The real beauty of the piece is un- 
derstood only when one hears the 
melody, which is poetic and imag- 
inative, with the idea of a spirit 
moving through the leaves. 

He emphasized the same princi- 
ple with Chopin’s “Funeral March,” 
showing that the “essence of this 
composition is the expression of 
grief, not the actual rumbling of 
the funeral cart and the beat of 
the march.” 


A policy which Dean Hutcheson 
advocates most strongly is the use 
of good editions. Even though they 
are expensive and difficult to ob- 
tain, he insisted that teachers can 
get one good edition and copy the 
original marking into cheaper ones. 

Commenting on Hutcheson’s pop- 
ularity as a teacher, William  E. 
Jones, director of the department 
of music at the college, said, “He 
has the abilty to analyze the stu- 
dent’s weakness immediately and 
come directly to the point in rem- 
edying it.” His unusually large 
repertoire of piaho numbers en- 
able him to criticize any selectiop 
and its interpretation authoritati- 
vely, and his thorough knowledge 
of the principles of voice training 
makes his opinions of singers just 
as valuable. 





Supervisors Teachers 


THE MASTER KEY 


PITCH INSTRUMENTS 


io »-s 









PAT. MAY 19.1925 
APR.17. 1931 


ARE LEADING 


wHy ? 


Because all that your profession demands of Pitch Pipes is found in “‘Master 
Key’’ Pitch Instrument: 

1—They are Sanitary—Clean. All reeds are sounded by the Single Blow 
System. One does not inhale Dust and Dirt. To you this is most important. 


2—All notes are arranged in Rotation following one another in Chromatic 
order. 


3—Clear and Accurate in Tone quality. 
4—Perfect in Design, in Appearance Instruments are of most unusual re- 


finement. 
FOR VOCAL USE 


Chromatic—Full Scale 13 keys. Diatonic—Natural Scale 8 Keys. 
Ask your Dealer for the Master Key. instruments. 





Manufactured by 


WM. KRATT CO. 


26 Redmond St. 





New Brunswick, N. J. 








TEXAS - COLORADO MUSIC COLONY 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


ISABEL HUTCHESON, Pianiste:.. Lecturer 


will conduct classes for serious piano teachers and ambitious young pianists in 


Boulder, Colorado, June 15th to September 15th, 1937 
If you wish to improve your playing and add to your knowledge of 
‘““MODERN PIANO TECHNIC’! 
Come with us, 

I a ll a 
Price of Class work (4 in group)-3 lessons per week $20.00 per month 
Addresses for room and board given upon request 

All arrangements being made by the individual. 

Address 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Brook Mays Music Studios, Dallas, Texas 








$8.00 per hour 





SUMMY’S CORNER 


A Valuable Souvenir of the 1937 


GREATER TEXAS & PAN AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION 


NATIONAL ANTHEMS 


of the countries of 


NORTH, CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 


Arranged and edited by Ernesto Murillo, Ph. D., LL. D. 

Book of Music, with Original Texts—Price $1.00 

English translations only, by G. F. E. Paciarelli—.25 
Endorsed by the Pan-American League. Each anthem is strictly in ac- 
cordance with the official version as legally adopted and endorsed by its 
respective government. All necessary editing has been directed toward 
making the music doubly practical: the piano part may serve either as an 
accompaniment to singing, or as a piano solo. 22 countries represented. 





Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CoO. 


429 S. Wabash Ave. 9 East 45 St. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC - EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 











Church and Choral Music Institute 


ONE WEEK - JULY 26 TO 30 Incl. | 


Grace Leeds Darnell, of New York City, will present a 
daily program detaling with THE JUNIOR 
CHOIR. Lectures, accompanied by demonstrations 
with a junior choir. 


Walter Allen Stults will conduct a VOCAL FORUM on 
the art of singing as applied to choir and choral 
work. Lectures, demonstrations, recital. 


Horace Whitehouse, Charles A. Sheldon, Wilbur Chen- 
owith, William H. Barnes. will participate in a 
series dealing with THE ORGAN AND THE OR- 
GANIST’S PROBLEMS. Lectures and recitals. | 


TUITION FOR ONE WEEK - $12.50. PROGRAM NOW READY 
a) 


The Department of Church and Choral Music 
OLIVER S. BELTZ, Chairman 

















SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The School of Music 


The Summer Session 
— June 8to August7 — 


TUITION AND FEES 


SIX WEEKS. under Mme. Slaviansky (June 8 to July 20) 
Board, room, laundry, and two lessons weekly in Voice — 


(for women) . $86.00 
(for men) . 76.00 
Special teacher’s course, six additional hours, 
under Mme. Slaviansky 24.00 
SIX WEEKS, under Miss Slaviansky — 
Piano or Voice, twelve lessons . 12.00 


NINE WEEKS, under Dean Meyer —- Piano, Organ, Public School Music 
See Summer Bulletin 


P. A. NEAS. Registrar Georgetown, Texas 








ISABEL HUTCHESON, Pianist 


STUDIED UNDER GREAT MASTERS IN 
NEW YORK AND EUROPE UNTIL RECENTLY 


DALLAS—Oct. ist.—June Ist. BOULDER, COLO.—June Ist— 
Studio No. 1—Brook Mays Music Co. Sept. Ist.—Music Colony. 














LOS ANGELES CONSERVATORY 


Founded 1883 


1324 So. Figueroa Los Angeles, Calif. 
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SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 


The school of Music at South- 


western University, Georgetown, in’ 


its summer session which begins 
June 8 and closes August 7 will 
feature master classes in singing 
under Mme. Margarita Slaviansky, 
world famous conductor and _  tea- 
cher cf voice, who has been con- 
ductor of the famous Russian Cho- 
rus. 


Mara Slaviansky, highly success- 
ful as soloist and accompanist with 
the Slaviansky Chorus in Russia, 
will teach students in voice and 
piano. 

Classes in Piano Playing and 
Pedagogy will be conducted by 
Henry Edwin Meyer, dean of the 
Music department. 

A two piano team, Dean Henry 
Meyer and Miss Iola Bowden, pre- 


sented a recital at the University 
for the Georgetown Music Club 
April 21. 


The Eighth annual meeting of 
the Southwestern Church Music 
Conference will be held at George- 
town under the chairmanship of 
Dean Henry Meyer on June 11th. 
The program will continue thru the 
afternoon and evening of that day. 
Choral music, hymnody, 
playing and an attractive display 
of church music materials will fea- 
ture. 


The yearly meeting at George- 
town has been attended by choir- 
directors, pastors and _ organists. 
This year the program is given as 
an integral part of the Pastor’s 
School, however all interested per- 
sons are invited to attend. 





S. U. FACULTY MEMBERS 











MME. SLAVINCKE 

















HENRY E. MEYER 





Austin Music News 


Austin, Texas—(Spl).—The Com- 
munity Concert Series closed on 
April 8 with an unforgettable pia- 
no program—five Beethoven sona- 
tas, op. 22, 31 number 2, 78, 110, and 
1l11— interpreted as only Artur 
Schnabel can. On the 14th the 
Ionian Quartet, four unaccompan- 
ied male voices, concluded the of- 
ferings of the Cultural Entertain- 
ment Committee of the University 
of Texas with an artistic presenta- 
tion of folk songs of Europe and 
America and a few classic num- 
bers, but unfortunately to a small 
audience. 


The Diapason Club invited the 
public to hear its program on the 
new Hammond organ at the Uni- 
versity Methodist church on April 
19th, {presenting Beulah Beaver, 
Mrs. W. C. Youngs, H. N. Leber- 
man, and Mrs. Joeckel. 


The English classes of Dr. D. L. 
Clark sponsored an evening of 


songs by English romaatic poets 
on the 20th; the most striking 
number, heard in Texas for the 
first time, was a setting of Shell- 


ey’s “Sunset” by Respighi by Helen" » 


Eiker with string quartet accom- 
paniment. The artistic interpreta- 
tion won for Miss Eiker at once @ 
place in Texas musical circles. 


A joint concert of the University 
Symphony orchestra and the Long- 
horn Concert band, directed by 
George E. Hurt on April 21st 
marked the first appearance of 
these organizations. The orches- 
tra is a community group compos- 
ed of sixty members — university 
students, local music teachers, and 


music students from neighboring 


tcwns; the band has 120 pieces. 


On the 23rd, Mrs. Beatrice Joug- 
hin appeared at St. Mary’s Acade- 
my in vocal recital with Myra 
Smith at the piano; ranging from 
Carissimi to De Falla, the program 
was concluded by a duet from 
“Thais” in which she was joined by 
Herbert Wall. 
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THOMPSON DISCUSSES VIOLIN CONTESTS 








— 








JAMES C. THOMPSON 


q Editors Note: 
The comments of Mr. Thompson af- 
r acting as a violin judge during the 


ecent contests of the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs which met in San An- 
tonio were of such interest that he was 
asked to write the following article. Mr. 
Thompson, a recent addition to the 
musical circles. A well known pupil of 
music life of our state, is rapidly mak- 
ing for himself an important place in 
musical circles. A well bnown pupil of 
the renowned Carl Flesch, he heads the 
Baylor department. 

A few days ago, I had the pleas- 
ure of acting as one of the judges 
in a recent state contest for Junior 
Musicians, in which were entered 
young students in violin and in 
string ensembles, in age groups 
ranging from 8 to 10 to 18 years. 
On the mimeographed sheets, 
which were furnished us for noting 
down our decisions, there was a 
space designated for “Criticism,” 
and a note at the bottom of the 
sheet requested that the judges 
make a few constructive remarks 
about each performance for’ the 
benefit of each particular entrant 
or ensemble. I took it this meant 
some statements intended to help 
each one in his further develop- 
ment. As the contest proceeded, I 
was struck by the remarkable sim- 
ilarity between all the remarks 
which I found myself making about 
each performance. On looking over 
the whole it seemed to me that if 
so many of these representatives of 
different parts of the stete were in 
need of such similar constructive 
remarks, an indication of what I 
found would perhaps be of interest. 
Hence this article! 


Let us say here that anything I 
may say is positively not aimed at 
any particular student or teacher— 
the following are purely general 
remarks, with the one and only 
purpose of calling to the attention 
of students and teachers some 
things which were not apparent at 
the contest, and which one may 
therefore safely assume are not re- 
ceiving quite as much emphasis as 
one might hope. 


Before going into these things, I 
would like to commend teachers 
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and entrants alike for the careful 
attention given to intonation and 
clarity of technique. With very 
few exceptions these important 
factors were quite well taken care 
of. Most of the entrants had a- 
chieved real command over the 
pieces they had, and were able to 
perform them effortlessly, which 
was as it of course should be. 


However, the one thing which 
was absent in most performances 
more than anything else was suf- 
ficient dynamic contrast. This was 
written on the “Constructive Criti- 
cism” of a large majority of all 
entrants. It is further proof that 
many times the teacher or pupil 
allows the development of the left 
hand to receive by far more atten- 
tion that that of the right, which 
is further borne out by the fact 
that one or two of the _ entrants 
even held their bows in a decided- 
ly questionable grip. Most teach- 
ers will agree that there are now- 
adays two different ways of hold- 
ing the bow which are universally 
accepted, one being the Franco- 
Belgian and the other the more 
modern Russian, used by the pupils 
of Leopold Auer. Each of these 
allows the player the possibility of 
obtaining sufficient contrast in 
tone to make the playing interest- 
ing. Any pupil who allows his fin- 
gers to slide too far up from the 
end of the bow stick deprives him- 
self of the possibility of ever 
achieving enough finger -flexibility 
and little-finger technique to have 
smoothest possible changes of bow 
and the best possible technique at 
the nut. It is therefore suggested 
that teachers and pupils look 
carefully for incorrect bow grips, 
and use exercises that will develop 
more tonal power and ability to 
play with a softer tone as well; 
most of the contestants played a- 
round a too constant mezzo-forte. 

The next observation in the order 
of frequency of occurrence was the 
lack of sufficient attention to the 
point of contact between bow and 
string. Anyone who wishes to take 
the trouble will find that this 
should be very different at dif- 
ferent times; the speed of stroke, 
volume of tone desired, relative 
length of string being used at the 
moment, and type of stroke, are a 
few of the many factors influenc- 
ing this. Any student or teacher 
who gives careful attention to this 
in playing will be rewarded very 
soon by a marked improvement in 
tone quality and variety, and free- 
dom from scratching. 


Some of the entrants used glis- 
sandi much too frequently, and 
some of those who did not, did not 
sufficiently suppress the sliding oc- 
curing between shifts when there 
was no musical reason for its being 
heard. They used what Carl 
Flesch calls “omnibus glissandi;” 
he says it is as though the pupil 
“got on” the glissando to go from 
one position to the next just as 
One uses an Omnibus to go from one 
place to another! If a glissando 


has no musical significance it 
should be heard as little as pos- 
sible. Very often an objectionable 
glissando can be eliminated by use 
of an improved or more correct 
fingering. 


Vibrato was in many cases insuf- 


ficient, with the result that the 
tone was too cold. The vibrato 
should be taught as soon as pos- 
sible in the violinistic course of 
study, as pupils will almost always 
tend to vibrate too slowly or insuf- 


(Continued on page 17) 





Opera and Concert 


HERBERT WALL 


Baritone 


Pupil of Oscar Seagle and Jean de Reszke 


Soloist with Minneapolis, St. Louis, Chicago. and Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestras 


Director University Of Texas Opera Association 


JEWELL CAREY 


Accompanist and Coach 
SUMMER COLONY 


SCHREINER INSTITUTE 


Kerrville, Texas 


June 16 — August 1, 1937 


For information, Address, Oscar Linstrum 
2401 Guadalupe Street, Austin, Texas 


Teacher of Singing 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 





Eddy. 


LAZAR SAMOILOFF 


Eminent teacher of voice, nationally known through his coach- 
ing and the performance of former pupils in Concert, Church 
and Opera, will return to the Chicago Musical College for the 
first term of the Summer Master School, which begins on June 
28. Mr. Samoiloff will give a course in Concert, Church and 
Opera Repertoire and private instruction in voice. 
many highly successful artists who have studied with Mr. Sam- 
oiloff are: Claire Dux, Dimitri Onofrei, Julia Claussen, Nelson 


ALEXANDER RAAB 


The eminent Hungarian-American pianist and nationally known 
pedagogue will return to the Chicago Musical College for the 
first term of six weeks of the Summer Master School, which 
begins on June 28th. Mr. Raab will give a Master Class in Mu- 
sic Literature, Technic and Teacher Training and private in- 
struction in Piano. This summer, Mr. Raab will give private in- 
struction on the Moor Double Keyboard Piano. 


Among the 





64E. Van Buren St. 





Chicago Music College 


Chicago 
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San Antonio Music News 
By Tekla Seebe Staffel 

San Antonio—(Spl.)—San An- 
tonio’s Music Festival made its 
Debut at the Municipal Auditorium 
on April 7, and the 22nd. annual 
convention of the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs convened here also 
on the 7, 8, 9, and 10 with head- 
quarters at the Plaza Hotel. The 
first Spring Music Festival of the 
Southwest Festival Association at 
which time the St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra with its entire personnel 
of 90 men under the direction of 


MUSICAL 


Viadimer Golschmann presented 
two symphony programs, and a 
Childrens Chorus of 300 singers 


appeared under the direction of Ot- 
to Wick. Added features of the 
evening program were _ orchestral 
numbers featuring compositions by 
Dr. Wick and by Dean Carl Venth. 
Between 3000 and 4000 children | 
were in the audience. 

This music festival was indeed a 
fine undertaking and had an aus- 
picious beginning and this festival 
should grow into something bigger 








and better each year. The week 
before the festival Explanatory 
Programs sponsored by the San 


Antonio Express and Evening News | 
were written. These programs 
were conducted by Alvis Brown and 
Dean Carl Venth. The 22nd. An- 
nual Convention of the Texas Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs met in ses- | 
sion April 7, 8. 9, and 10 with 
headquarters at the Plaza Hotel. 
The meeting opened with an Exe- 
cutive committee meeting on Wed- 








instruments: 


ARTS WOODWIND ENSEMBLE 


The musical Art Woodwind Ensemble, composed of five native born Americans, 
American conservatories, and whose services are couited of highly worthwhile importance in the symphony 
orchestras of which they are members (Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City), 
season in programs designed to show the developme'1' 





nesday morning. Many interesting 
and elaborate programs were pre- 


sented at luncheon meetings, 
the Buffet Supper, 


at 


and Musical 





CONCERT MANAGEMENT 


ROBT. L. HOLLINSHEAD 


5855 HOLLYWOOD BIVD. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 








Artists and Lecture Course Agents for Scores of Texas Schools and Clubs 


Southwestern Musical Bureau 
BOOKING OAT EICAL ATTRACTIONS OF THE CONCERT, 
HEATRICAL AND LECTURE FIELD 


-Recital Artists m, International Fame, Opera Groups, Operetta Corpanies, 
Soloists for Opera and Oratorio, Lecture Recitalists and Educators. 


M. C. TURNER, PRESIDENT AND MANAGER 
508 Central Bank Bldg., Dallas, Texas Phones 2-6540 and 5-1854 








BAYLOR UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 
PAT M. NEFF, A. M., LL.D., President 
PIANO—Roxy Grove, Robert Markham, James Monroe; 
Hopkins, Phradie Wells, Olivia Johnson; VIOLIN—James C. Thomson; 
CELLO—Marian Wolfe; VIOLA—Fritzi Fischl Thomson; ORGAN—Robert 
Markham; THEORY—Bernice Hensler, Marian Wolfe; WIND 
MENTS—Everett McCracken; 
Stivers. For Information address: ROXY HARRIETTE GROVE, 
Waco, Texas 


VOICE—Robert 


INSTRU- 
MUSIC EDUCATION—Ella Lovelace, Cobby 
Chairman 











CLAUDE SAMMIS 


Violinist - Recitalist 
Conductor 


Director of Fine Arts Department 
Texas Christian University 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Available for Recitals Seasos 1936-37 


Fort Worth, Texas 
‘ Correspondence regarding Violin Study welcomed 














graduates of leading 


are to be heard throughout next 
of music from Bach to Ravel as written for this set 


clarinet, oboe, French horn, bassoon, f'ute, Some of their compositions require contra-bassoon, 
piccollo and English horn. The personnel of the ensemble includes Harold Freeman, Edward Meyers Gold- 
blum, William J. Verschoor, Ralph Lorr, and Ernest Guntermann. 


Reception. Many well known mu- 
sicians from all parts of the State 
took part on these various pro- 
grams. The Bluebonnet Pageant 
was presented by the children of 


the City’s playground at the Plaza 








of Onice Troilo. Supervisor 


Wiesemann, Organist 
presented a fine program 
First Baptist Church. 














Hotel Ballroom under the direction 


of 


Dancing and Dramatics of the 
City Recreation Departmeng. Carl 
of Dallas, 
at the 





WM. E. JONES 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Musical Conductor 
Director Department of Music 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


DENTON - - TEXAS 








CARL WIESEMANN 


TEACHER OF 
PIANO — and — ORGAN 


5100 Ross Avenue, Dallas 


an 
Texas State College for Women, Denton 








“MUSIC IN TEXAS” 


BY LOTA M. SPELL 


Price $1.50 Postpaid, $1.60 
WHITTLE MUSIC CO. J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 
Dallas Austin 








Our Lady of the Lake College 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
MUSIC DEPARTMENT 

Institutional Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Offering Courses Toward: 


achelor of Arts degree, with major in music. 
Certificate in music 








Special advantages in Orchestra, Band, and Choral Ensemble 
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Bachelor of teste Degree, with major in piano, violin, voice or School Music 
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BAYLOR NEWS 


Waco—(Spl.)\—A large pipe organ 
is being built for Baylor University 
and will be located in Waco Hall 
on its completion about June first, 
at which time a special dedication 
program will be given by one of 
the outstanding organists of the 
country. The dedication of the 
organ will be the feature of the 
1937 Commencement. The com- 
pletion of this organ will give Bay- 
lor unusually fine equipment. with 
practice organs in suitable practice 
rooms and the big organ for con- 
certs and teaching. 


The new organ for Waco Hall is 
an enlargement of the Kimball or- 


gan already in the auditorium and 
the erection of the instrument is 
under the direction of the Texas 
Pipe Organ Company. It is to be 
a four manual and echo organ of 
seventy ranks and some one hun- 
dred and forty stops and couplers. 
t is to be one of the largest or- 
gans in the Southwest and when 
completed will constitute the S. P. 
Brooks Memorial. The plan of 
having a pipe organ in Waco Hall 
as a memorial to the late president 
of Baylor was projected soon after 
his death but ocmpletion of the 
plan was delayed until this year. 


Regular concerts on the new in- 
strument will be given next year by 
Robert Markham, head of the or- 
gan department, and by other 
Texas organists as well as out- 
standing concerts organists of the 
country. 


SINGER 


Senora Milla Domicenez, wife of the 


Mexican Consul in Dallas, a talented 
and popular singer of the songs of her 
native country. 


Miss Nation In Recital 

Bethany, Okla. (Spl).—The Fine 
Arts Department of Bethany-Pen- 
iel College presented Miss Mar- 
garet Nation, pianist, pupil of Al- 
line Swann, in recital the evening 
of April 2, 8:00 p. m. She was as- 
sisted by Frances Wisler. 





VIOLIN CONTESTS 
THOMPSOIN DISCUSSES 


(Continued from page 15) 


ficiently if its use is postponed too 
long. That teacher has a trem- 
endous task in store who is con- 
fronted with a pupil who has been 
allowed to play too long without 
it! The vibrato should be A PART 
of the tone, integral with it, and 
not something superimposed upon 
it, on occasion only. How much 
more pleasure does a student have 
from his playing when he has a 
sensitive and (pleasing vibrato at 
his command! 

These are the things which 
struck my notice most forcibly. 
With the technical equipment al- 
ready possessed by any given pla- 
yer, an intensive study and im- 
provement along the lines above 
suggested will increase the player’s 
artistic rating immeasurably. 

One more thing: I would like 
to plead with teachers of begin- 
ning, elementary and intermediate 
students to give meticulous care to 
preventing a student from develop- 


ing any careless or iscorrect man- 
ner of holding his violin and his 
bow! It is early in the game that 
such things become so deeply seat- 
ed, and it becomes a torture to any 
pupil and any later teacher to 
have to correct something which 
could have been so easily prevented, 
and which often is an_ absolute 
barrier to progress. 

It is hoped that through the 
more universal application of these 
humble suggestions the standard 
of string-instrument playing among 
Junior musicians and_ students 
throughout the state may be help- 
ed, and that each successive con- 
test will show an even higher gen- 
eral level in the artistic side of 
string-instrument playing than has 
already been achieved. 


Musical Arts 
WOODWIND 


ENSEMBLE 
On Tour 1937-38 
Address: 
Pearson Hotel, Chicago 








MRS. JOHN F. LYONS ANNOUNCES 
FRITZ KREISLER 


November 11, 1937, Municipal Auditorium, Fort Worth 


BALLET RUSSE de MONTE CARLO 


January 15, 1938 Matinee and Night, McFarlin Memorial Auditorium, Dallas 


MRS. LYONS’ experienced services are also available to Clubs and Colleges in 
arranging Concert Courses or Single Artist Concerts. 
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EVA BROWN 


Teacher of Singing 


ANNOUNCES HER ANNUAL SUMMER CLASSES 
JUNE 15th to SEPTEMBER Ist 


3475 West Sixth Street Los Angeles, California 








FORT WORTH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 


JEANNETTE TILLETT, President E. CLYDE WHITLOCK, Vice-President 
ARTHUR FAGUY-COTE, Associate Director 
All branches of Applied and Theoretical Music 
Accredited by the State Board of Education. 


Catalogue upon request. 


1100 West Cannon Avenue FORT WORTH 








SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY 
DR. CHARLES C. SELECMAN, PRESIDENT 
THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
PAUL VAN KATWIJK, DEAN 


Piano — Voice — Violin — Organ — Oboe — Saxaphone — Cello — Flute — 
Theory and Musical History —- Public School Music 


Modern Dormitories and Equipment 











North Texas Agricultural College 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 
DEPARTMENTS OF MUSIC, ART and SPEECH 


CLYDE J. GARRETT, Chairman 
For Information Address THE REGISTRAR 











STAFFORD’S 


TEACHER’S NEEDS 


Sixth and Throckmorton Fort Worth, Texas 








MARY HARDIN — BAYLOR 
FINE ARTS CONSERVATORY 
Institut'onal Member National Association Schools of Music 
SUMMER SESSIONS: May 21 - July 7; July 8 - August 14 
PIANO: (lst term) Walter Gilewicz, Julia Belle James 
VOICE: (both terms) Hattie Woodruff Hillyer 
VIOLIN: (both terms) Virginia Marrs Box 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC: (list term) Jeannette Cass 
(2nd term) Mary Cantrell 
THEORY: (both terms) Bonita Wells 
Presser Hall will be open for the summer sessions. For information 
address: J. C. HARDY, A. M., LL. D., President, Belton, Tex. 








THOS. GOGGAN & BRO. 


The Music House of Texas. Est. 1866. 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 


Specializing in Sheet Music and 
Music Teachers’ Supplies 


. 


1201-3 Main Street Houston, Texas 











Money 





ON PIANOS — DIRECT FROM 


WILL A. WATKIN Co. 


1203 Elm St.—Dallas “Over 54 Years in Texas” 
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National Piano Playing Tournament 


—- May 1937 —— 


NATION - WIDE 


Sponsored By 


National Guild of Piano Teachers 


151 West 40th Street, New York 














— for —— 
Vacations 


— for — 


SUMMER STUDY 


"Teacher Loans’ 





5% - 8% discount rate 
10% annual salary 
Repay in 1937-38 








Loans _vailable to Texas 
teachers with 1937-38 contracts 


@ 


NATIONAL 
EDUCATORS 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


602 Insurance Bldg. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
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FOLK FESTIVAL IN 


CHICAGO THIS YEAR 


Chicago—(Spl.) — When people 
from various regions of the United 
States move across the stage of 
Orchestra Hall with their folk 
music, songs and dances in eight 
programs from May 22 to 28, it 
will mark the first time the Nation- 
al Folk Festival has been held 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. 

Started four years ago in St. 
Louis and operated as a coopera- 
tive, non-profit venture at Chat- 
tanooga and Dallas in the two fol- 
lowing years, the National Folk 
Festival movement has in _ this 
short space of time sunk its roots 
deep into the soil of more than 
twenty states. 


The festival is one of the must 
unique organizations that has 
sprung up in this country. This 
year, it again will draw hundreds 
of folk from _ various sections. 
These folk are sent by their var- 
ious communities or civic or edu- 
cational organizations. They are 
not paid entertainers, but persons 
who are preserving American folk 
spirit and molding it, through an 
annual national festival, into a 
comprehensive presentation of 
those fascinating, rhythmic, indes- 
cribable expressions, sometimes 
plaintive, sometimes humorous, 
which many believe form the real 
basis of this country’s cultural 
life. 


SAN FRANCISCO MUSIC NEWS 


Amid orchestral 
fanfares, rising and 
cheering of audi- 
ences, and general 


felicitations Pierre 
Monteux has brought 
the San Francisco 
Symphony to the 
close of its 25th sea- 
son—incidentally one ROSS McKEE 
of the most success- S°!den Gate 


College, 
ful in its -history. Dept. of Music 

Under the auspices of the San 
Francisco Art Commission three 
concerts by the San _ Francisco 
Symphony were heard in Civic Au- 
ditorium during the month. March 
23 saw the Igor Stravinsky con- 
ducting the orchestra and Muni- 
cipal Chorus in his exceedingly dif- 
ficult “Symphony of Psalms.” To 
an audience which has long cheer- 
ed the Fire Bird and Petrushka, 
Stravinsky appeared in a new 
light to say the least. The work 
which is meant to be religious in 
character was written for the half- 
centenary celebration of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, observed in 
1930. On the same program was 
the Rossini “Stabat Mater,’ con- 
ducted by Hans Leschke and fea- 
turing as soloists Maria Montana, 
a truly outstanding soprano and 
thorough musician; Margaret 
O’Dea, contralto; Cecil Lausten, 
tenor; and Douglas Beattie who 
seems so popular that he might be 
designated a member of the per- 
sonelle of the symphony. 

The April 4th concert at the au- 
ditorium was in celebration of the 
25th anniversary of the orchestra 
offered free of admission by the 
Art Commission and let us not for- 
get the National Broadca'sting 
Company. Charlotte Boerner was 
soprano soloist and our young ever- 
present basso, Douglas Beattie sang 
exceedingly well. The program was 
popular in character. 

Last of the Art Commission con- 
certs at the auditorium was April 
20. Meredith Wilson conducted his 
“Symphony of San _ Francisco.” 
Three cheers for Sylvia Lent who 
brought down the house as soloist 
in the Bruch Concerto. 

Three pairs of the regular Musi- 
cal Association series of San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Concerts were 
heard at the Opera House this 
menth. Ernest Schelling. was piano 
soloist in the Schumann A Minor 
Concerto and conductor-composer 
for the San Francisco debut of his 
Victory Ball, which will surely be 
heard many times in the future 
here. Suggested by a poem of Al- 
fred Noyes and dedicated “to the 
memory of an American soldier” 
the work is dynamic, colorfully or- 
chestrated, and carries a powerful 
pacifist sentiment. It is one of the 
greatest orchestral compositions by 
an American composer we have 
ever heard. 

An ovation of twenty: minutes 
kept John Charles Thomas on the 
stage after he sang with the sym- 





_phony April 16. A similar demon- 

stration of his popularity was stag- 
ed at his second concert the fol- 
lowing evening. 

A second hearing of the Stravin- 
sky Symphony of Psalms, conduct- 
ed this time by Pierre Monteux, re- 
vealed a charm which makes us 
look forward to a third hearing. 
The major work on the same pro- 
gram heard both April 23 and 24 
was the Beethoven 9nth. There 
cannot exist a music critic too so- 
phisticated to thrill at this magni- 
ficent masterpiece. Every music 
loving populace should hear it at 
least once a year. The last moOve- 
ment, employing orchestra, chorus 
(in this case the Municipal Cho- 
rus, thoroughly trained by Hans 
Leschke), and four soloists was a 
fitting finale to the season. Myrtle 
Leonard, contralto from Los An- 
geles together with Lina Kroph, 
soprano; Roy Russell, tenor; and 
of course Douglas Beattie, bass— 
all of San Francisco, were soloists, 
Roy Russell, making his first ap- 
pearance with the orchestra reveal 
ed a voice of unusually pleasing 
quality and personality to match. 

Of utmost importance were the 
four Saturday morning Symphony 
Concerts for Young People pre- 
sented in the Opera House April 
3, 10, 17, 24. Ernest Schelling, 
known as “Uncle Ernest” to thous- 
ands of young music lovers, con- 
ducted, talked about music, and il- 
lustrated the programs with col- 
ored slides. Mr. Shelling’s young 
people’s concerts probably are a 
greater factor in developing intel- 
ligent and appreciative audiences 
for fine music, than any activity in 
America or abroad today. Among 
his musical “nieces” and “nephews” 
he already numbers some 40,000 
young people. The San Francisco 
concerts are made possible by a 
generous subscription from Mrs. 
Walter Haas, and have come to be 
regarded as a local institution. A 
luncheon honoring Mr. Schelling 
was held April 17 at Golden Gate 
College and was attended by sev- 
eral hundred of his young admirers, 
who in turn were designated the 
“Board of Governors of the San 
Francisco Symphony for 1957”. 

Recitals of importance have in- 
cluded the Roth Quartet with E. 
Robert Schmitz, pianist; Philip 
Nelson, pianist; Helen Gahagan, 
soprano; Lawrence Tibbett; Pacific 
Musical Society, introducing ithe 
new San Francisco baritone, Law- 
rence Sherrill and others. 


ty. 
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Colorado Summer Camp 


Gunnison, Colo. (Spl)—The West- 
ern State College of Colorado Sum- 
mer Music Camp will be held from 
June 7 to June 19. The following 
outstanding musicians will be on 
the faculty: : waits 

H. A. Vander Cook, Fred F. Fink, 
Guy E. Holmes, H. E. Nutt, Bern- 
ard U. Taylor, Loyde Hillyer, Ced- 
ric Anderson, Robert Buggert, Leo 
Moody, Elver H. Fitchhorn. 
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JTAC MUSIC NEWS 


By E. Herndon 
Stephenville, Texas — (Spl.)—A 
presentation of the John Tarleton 
department of music was a pro- 
gram given recently for the Ste- 
phenville Campus Club in the con- 
servatory small auditorium, entitl- 
ed “Music of Many Lands.” Stu- 
dents of Charles W. Froh, director 
of the department and _ professor 
\ of piano; of Elizabeth Mayhew, as- 
* sociate professor of piano and of 
public school music; of R. Berton 
Coffin, head of the voice depart- 
ment; Albert T. Luper of the violin 
department; and D. G. Hunewell 
of the brass-woodwind department, 

appeared on the program. 


Mary Leone Hoge. Knox City, 
interpreted Spanish music with Al- 
beniz’s “Sevilla.” Italian music was 
represented by the Intermezzo from 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
played by the violin quartet: Dor- 
othy Davis, Stephenville; Virginia 
Scott, De Leon; Calva McCurdy, 
Decatur; Guinevere Whisenhunt, 
Gatesville, Luna Ruth Petty, Big 
pring, was at the piano. Mary 
Frances Robinson, contralto from 
Morgan, sang the Irish folk song, 
“Would God I were a Tender Ap- 
ple Blossom,” with Mrs. R. Berton 
Coffin accompanying. 

Students of the brass-woodwind 
department played German music. 
Gregg Wilfong, Winnsboro, and 
Florine Clark, Stephenville, play- 
ed a clarinet duet, Brahms’ “Fa- 
mous Waltz.” A Beethoven min- 
uet was presented by a grass quar- 
tet: Glen Pierson, Hamilton; Ot- 
to Carter, Sweetwater; Durwood 
Boyd,, Cisco; and Jerry Loftin, 
Cisco. 

The Tarleton male quartet sang 
“On Great Lone Hills,” from Sibe- 
lius’ “Finlandia.” Members of the 
quartet are Reginald Henley, Wal- 
nut Springs; Le Von Lee, Clovis, 
N. M.; Mack Mize, Rio Hondo; 
and Len Clardy, Brownwood. Mil- 
dred Hensarling of Stephenville 
played a theme from the Austrian 
composer Haydn’s “Surprise Sym- 
phony.” The Tarleton girls’ trio 
Dorothy Davis, Luna Ruth Petty, 
and Mary Frances Robinson Sang 
a song from Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
operetta, “The Mikado.” 

French music’ presented was 
Saint Saens’ “Danse Macabree,” 
played by a four-piano team: Ger- 
trude Koerber, Palacios; Lillian 








Summy, Goldthwaite; Wilma Har- 
rell, Turnersville; and Lucille Mar- 


tin, Morgan. The closing number 
was by the American composer, 
Nevin: Guinevere Whisenhunt’s 


violin solo, “Mighty Lak a Rose.” 


Albert T. Luper and R. Berton 
: Coffin, members of the John Tarle- 
7 ae ton music faculty, will be heard in 
recital at the college auditorium 

on May 4. 

Early in the fall Mr. Luper, head 
of the violin department, and Mr. 
Coffin, head of the voice depart- 
ment, were presented in an after- 
noon program by the Schubert Mu- 
sic club of Brownwood. Elizabeth 
Mayhew, associate professor of 
piano and public school music, ac- 
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POWELL TO TEACH AT FT. WORTH CONSERVATORY 
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LYTLE POWELL 


American pianist, native of Gatesville, Texas, who has recently returned from London where he was three 
years under the private tutelage of the master, Tobias Matthay. Mr. Powell won signal honors in his concerts at 
Wigmore and Queen’s Halls and at the Matthay Festival Concerts. He has been equally well received in his native 
land. This Summer Mr. Powell will be guest-teacher at the Ft. 


a 


Worth Conservatory, 


of which Miss Jeannette 








companied Mr. Luper, and Mrs. 
Coffin played for Mr. Coffin. 


The J. T. A. C. male quartet is 
composed of Reginald Henley, first 
tenor, Walnut Springs; Le Von Lee, 
second tenor, Clovis, N. M.; Mack 
Mize, baritone, Rio Hondo; and 
Len Clardy, bass, Brownwood. 

Dorothy Davis, Stephenville; Vir- 
ginia Scott, De Leon; Calva Mc- 
Curdy, Decatur; and Guinevere 
Whisenhunt, Gatesville, play in 


the violin quartet. Miss Davis 
sings first soprano in the trio; 
Mary Frances Robinson of Morgan, 
contralto; and Luna Ruth Petry of 
Big Springs, second soprano. 


The Tarleton Military band, di- 
rected by D. G. Hunewell, head of 
the wind instruments department, 
left for San Antonio on April 21 
to play in the Battle of Flowers 
fiesta. The band has also been in- 
vited to play at the West Texas 


Chamber of Commerce convention 
in Brownwood in May. 


Other Spring programs by Tarle- 
ton include the following: the ap- 
pearance of the Little Symphony 
at the banquet given by the Ste- 
phenville Chamber of Commerce in 
honor of Tarleton’s world-record 
Plowboys; a voice-violin recital by 
Mr. Luper and Mr. Coffin in Na- 
vasota, May 7; «nd a similar recital 
at the Tarleton auditorium, May 4. 
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GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


FOUR LEADERS IN MUSIC EDUCATION HEAD CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 
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EDGAR BRAZELTON 


EDGAR NELSON 
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George 
Compositions 
Interest Chicago 
Audience; 


By May Young Mullen 


Chicago (Spl.,—Among the most 
interesting of recent programs was 
that arranged by the Pen and 
Pencil Club of Chicago, for their April 
meeting at College Inn featuring 
compositions of Anna E. George, 
Pianist - Composer. Miss George 
was represented by two groups of 
original compositions. In her im- 
peccable manner, she made some 
introductory comments. Miss 
George combines a rare sense of 
humor and seriousness with extra- 
ordinary charm, and what she had 
to say added interest to her num- 
bers. Miss Elizabeth Wilkin, con- 
traito, sang most effective, “Twi- 
light,” “The Windy Night,” Whirl- 
wind’ and concluded the with 
Miss George’s highly - descriptive 
and comic “Dat Haunted House.” 


The final group consisted of pia- 
no solos, “Two Preludes” and a 
suite, “Silhouettes of the South- 
west.” This group was extremely 
interesting, and revealed Miss 
George as a composer of vivid im- 
agination and creative versatility. 
“Two Preludes” ... “The Passing 
of Day” and “Sanctuary” are force- 
ful and intense numbers, while 
in “Silhouettes of the Southwest” 
we have four glowing, widely dis- 
parate musical moods. “Blue Dis- 
tance,” invested with almost a mys- 
tical poetic beauty, “The Wind,” 
intensely dramatic, and finally 
“The Cactus Blooms” and “The 
Broncho,” both little masterpieces 
of colloquial descriptiveness. Miss 
Catherine Saurer, pianist, gave 
these numbers a delightful per- 
formance, bringing to them a calm 
and poised musicianship, adequate 
technic and an admirable inten- 
tion of conveying the composer’s 
message to her hearers. 

Throughout the program, Miss 
George, provided sympathetic and 


technically excellent accompani- 
ments. 
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Chicagoland Festival Set for August Twenty-first 


The eighth Chicagoland Music 
Festival, sponsored by The Chicago 
Tribune Charities, Inc., will be held 
in Soldiers’ Field on Saturday, 
August 21. This festival which in 
attendance has become the leading 
musicai event of the world will 
feature sOme of the winners of 
vocal and instrumental contests in 
the huge arena that Saturday 
night. 


Philip Maxwell of the editorial 
staff of The Tribune, who has been 
director of the past festivals, an- 
nounced that Henry Weber, musi- 
cal cenductor of W-G-N, will be 
the musical director of this year’s 
festival. Noble Cain, eminent com- 
poser and leader of the Chicago 
A Cappelia Choir, again will be 
general choral director. Others on 
the staff will be Fred Miller, field 








RICHARD McCLANAHAN, PIANIST - TEACHER OF 
RICH EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING 


Richard McClanahan, New York 
pianist-pedagogue, joins a rich 
teaching experience to a broad 
educational and musical back- 
ground. As a boy he studied under 
a pupil of Martin Krause, a pu- 
pil of Liszt. He next attended 
Northwestern University where he 
graduated from both the College of 
Liberal Arts and the School of 
Music. He then went on a con- 
cert tour of the Middle West and 
East until that was interrupted by 
the war. Since the war he has 
specialized in teaching, studying 
further in this country with Percy 
Grainger, M. M. Liszniewska, and 
various others, and in London with 
Tobias Matthay. He has thus had 
opportunity to investigate many 
methods and traditions,——those of 
Stuttgart, of Liszt, of Oscar Raif 
and Scharwenka, of Deppe, Wieck, 
Leschetizky and many others. 

For the past eighteen years he 
has been Director of Music in the 
Riverdale Country School, from 
which work has grown The River- 
dale School of Music, of which he 
is also Director. He has also main- 
tained a studio at Steinway Hall 
for a number of years, is a repre- 
sentative in New York of The To- 
bias Matthay Pianoforte School of 
London, and instructor in Piano 
for the Department of Music, Vas- 
sar College. Mr. McClanahan was 
one of the founders of The Ame- 
rican Matthay Association; was its 
president for four years and is now 
editor of its journal. He has ap- 
peared before various teachers as- 

















RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


sociations and colleges, and makes 
an annual trip in the spring to one 
of our Southwestern states—Oklaho- 
ma, where he acts as guest-teacher 
at the Oklahoma College for Wo- 
men at Chickasha. He also appear- 
ed last year for three days before 
the Pianist Club of Oklahoma City. 


He earnestly endeavors to place 
his experience and analytical and 
musical talent always at the service 
of music and the pupil, and to 
link up present-day educational 
psychology with the problems of 
music practice and teaching. 


supervisor; Captain Howard Stube, 


instrumental contest chairman; 


Mrs. Edmund J. Tyler, chairman of 


vocal competition; Edward Barry, 
Chicago Tribune music critic, mu- 
sical adviser, and Miss Peggy O’- 
Neil, festival secretary. 


Quite a number of American 
newspapers and musical organiza- 
tions already have sent in their en- 
tries. More visual entertainment 
will be provided this summer. The 
1937 festival brochure is available 
and may be obtained by writing 
Mr. Maxwell, Room 1418, Tribune 
Tcwer, Chicago. There is no entry 
fee and self-sponsorship is per- 
missible. Again there will be con- 
tests for bands, choruses, vocalists, 
drum corps, baton twirlers, cornet- 
ists, violinists, and harmonica 
players. During the last seven 
years nearly 700,000 spectators have 
attended this thrilling pageantry 
of music underneath August stars. 
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Festival Held In Corsicana 


Corsicana, Texas — (Spl.) —The 
Texas Music Teachers’ Association 
Music Festival for district six was 
held in Corsicana on Saturday, 
March 27, at the Junior High 
School Auditorium at nine o’clock. 

W. H. Norwood and the board of 
trustees of the Corsicana school 
system extended the use of the 
Junior High Building. 


The examiners were Robert 
Markham, Baylor University; Mrs. 
Philo McCulley, Wiesemann School, 
Dallas; Miss Grace Switzer, Con- 
servatory of Music, Dallas; Miss 
Lcuise Corley, Dallas Public 
Schools.. 


The following teachers assisted: 
Mrs. M. S. Docham, Mrs. Robert 


Stell Jr., Mrs. Jimmie Mansfield, ° 


Mrs. Lee McNutt, Miss Virginia 
Roberts, and Miss Marie Waltman, 
Corsicana. Mrs. O. P. Claunch, 
Maypearl, Miss Martha Ellen 
Combs, Palmer, Miss Ruth Brac- 
ker, Italy, Mrs. Augusta Bates 
Coleman, Waxahachie, and Mrs. A. 
B. Molloy, Ferris. 
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REPORT OF LORENZ ANTHEM CONTEST 


One thousand, seven hundred 
and nine anthems were submitted 
to the Lorenz Eighth Anthem Com- 
petition which closed February ist, 
which is almost twice as many as 
we have ever received before. 
Every manuscript received a pains- 
taking examination, each one being 
given at least three independent 
readings; over half were given six 
independent readings and those of 
prize quality of course’ received 
many more. 


The Lorenz editors were highly 
pleased with the attractiveness of 


the work submitted. When it came 
to the test, they could not limit the 
prizes to the twelve announced, and 
a fifth prize group was voluntarily 
added containing four prizes of 
$40.00 each; and prizes of $35.00 
each to a sixth group of eight an- 
thems. 


To the many who cooperated in 
making this Anthem Contest a 
great success the Lorenz Publish- 
ing Co. expresses its thanks and 
regrets that publishing limitations 
prevent the acceptance of a great- 
er number of manuscripts. 


The twenty-four prizes are as 
follows: 
First Prize, $250.00. “Prepare Ye 


the Way” by Vincent H. Percy. 
Second prize—$150.00. “Glory to 
God,” by Lee Rogers. 


Four Third Prizes—$75.00 each 
“The Lord is Exalted” by Gerald 
Foster Frazee, “Teach Me Thy 


Way, O Lord” by Otis M. Carring- 
ton. “Oh, Come unto Me.” by Hen- 
rietta Erhardt Enners. “Teach Me, 
O Lord” by Herbert Henderson. 
Six Fourth Prizes—$50.00 each. 
“Sing unto the Lord!” by J. Chris- 
topher Marks. “Glory to the King 





OUR LADY OF 








Our Lady of the wke College 
Summer School will open on June 
7, the first term extenaing to July 
16. The second term will be july 
19 to August 27. 

Music courses which will be in- 


of Kings” by Van Denman Thomp- 
son. “Spirit of God, Descend up- 
on My Heart” by Gottfried Feder- 


lein. “Ho! Everyone That Thirst- 
eth” by M. Flora Todd. “At Even- 
ing Bring Us Home” by Stanley 


Ledington. “On Wings of Living 
Light” by Edwin Hall Pierce. 

Four Fifth Prizes — $40.00 each. 
“Lamb of God” by Louise H. Stry- 
ker. “The Altar of My Heart” by 
Robert Henry Prutting. “The Lord 
is My Shepherd” by Bruce Met- 
calfe. “I was Glad” by George M. 
Vail. 

—E. S. Lorenz. 


THE LAKE COLLEGE ANNOUNCES SUMMER COURSES 


cluded in the first term are: Sol- 
feggio, Advanced Harmony, History 
of Music, Methods in School Mu- 


sic, Advanced Counterpvint, and 
Composition. There will be ample 
opportunities for individual in- 





AIRPLANE VIEW OF OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, SAN ANTONIO 


struction in piano, voice, violin, 
and orchestral instruments. Con- 
certs for the faculty and students 
will be given every Sunday even- 
ing in the College auditorium by 
students and faculty members, and 
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by the College orchestra and Cho- 
ral Club. The music faculty will 
include all those who have been 
teaching during the winter term. 

Bulletins for the Summer Terms 
may be had from the Registrar, 
upon request. 





Teachers Of Public School 


Music Convene 


{ The music section of the South- 

st Division of the State Teach- 

ers Association held its meeting 

Saturday, April 24 at the Galvez 
Hotel in Galveston, Texas. 


The meeting was held following a 
beautifully appointed luncheon 
which was arranged by Mrs. Clara 
Wittig Moore, music supervisor of 
the Galveston Schools. 

Mrs. Grady Prather of Beau- 
mont was chairman of the inter- 
esting meeting which consisted of 
the following address: “Fitting 
Music into the General Program” 
by S. O. Murdock, San Angelo; 
“The Status of Instrumental Music 
in Texas,” Col. N. J. Whithurst, 
Huntsville; “Barcorolle” (Affen- 
bach) and “Eiapopeia” (folk song) 
by a seventh grade chorus direct- 
ed by Mary Edna Norris; “The 
Lass with a Delicate Air” ‘Arne) 
and “Little Star, Where Art Thou?” 
(Monsgorgsky) sung by Mrs. A. C. 
Wood: of Galveston. The luncheon 
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meeting was well attended by mu- 
sic and art teachers of Houston, 
Galveston, Beaumont, Port Arthur, 
Wharton and other southeast Tex- 
as towns. 


Lulu Stevens, supervisor of 
Houston schools was elected chair- 
man for the next meeting. 


Other musical events were pre- 
sented at the General meetings of 
the Teachers Association. The 
Galveston county schools and the 
city schools were each represented 
by five hundred children in a musi- 
cal program presented to the con- 
vention on Friday afternoon April 
23 in the city auditorium. 


The Lavenberg Junior High 
School Band directed by G. W. 
Bertschler played for general meet- 
ings. Mrs. E. E. Harwell accom- 
panied by Mrs. Z. L. White sang 
for the opening formal banquet a 
Parent-Teacher chorus directed by 
Mrs. Clara Wittig Moore was very 
pleasing in “The Builder” (Char- 
les Wakefield Cadman), “Finland- 
ia” (Sibelius), “Hellelujah Chorus” 
(Handel). 


“Snow Maiden” Produced 


At S.M.U. 


(Continued from page Nine) 
Townes as First and Second Her- 
alds and Ellen Baker as Page. 

The spontaneous burst of ap- 
plause as the curtain rose 
nights was for the blue and white 
masterpiece of Joseph Rucker and 
Taylor Robinson. Fir trees were 
covered with cellophane ice while 
against a glowing blue drop snow 
fell softly. 

On April 9 Civic Music members 
welcomed Conductor Vladi mir 
Golschmann and the St. Louis 
Symphony with unfeigned enthus- 
iasm, and for one too brief even- 
ing scores of symphony = starved 
people drank in that magnificent 
surge of tone. Small wonder that 
many of them came out drunk—for 
here was something mighty near 
perfection. Every test was met 
well from the unison of their cres- 
endos tc the tiniest ovianissimo 
phrase ending. 

In fact, Golschmann’s -veadings 
are remarkable for just such at- 


both 


tention to detail and constant sin- 
cerity. His beat is forceful and 
decisive and from the opening 
Overture of Glinka’s” Russlan and 
Ludmilla” it was obvious that Gol- 
schmann (“may his tribe increase”) 
was interested in drawing frcm 
great music rather than staging 4 
great show for the galleries. 


For once, the Brahms First Sym- 
phony achieved realization. The 
nobility of the first movement fol- 
lowed by an infinitely tender and- 
ante which never stooped to senti- 
mentality, all led to the surging 
majesty of the final movement. In 
this work, the violin of Concert- 
Master Scipioni Guidi sang forth 
a penetrating, golden tone—a liq- 
uid, living thing which now after 
several weeks still haunts me. 


It was the first Dallas perform- 
ance (and such a vital, exciting 
one) for the colorful, imaginative 
Strauss Tone Poem “Till Eulens- 
peigel’s Merry Pranks,” and for 
Weinberger’s cleverly orchestrated 
Polka and Fugue from “Schwanda.” 
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Texas Music Festival 
A Huge Success 


(Continued from page 3.) 

Dr. Lota M. Spull from vne Re- 
search Department of the State 
University visited the Festival on 
Friday. From her observation, Dr. 
Spell will be able to contribute a 
great deal for the development of 
the future Festival work. 

The Abilene Choruses were & 
very bright spot in the Festival. 
Their singing was far above the 
average. 

About 250 boys and girls were 
present for the festival. 

Those receiving awards in the 
piano division of the festival (list- 
ed by age groups with the winner 
first and runner-up second) fol- 
low: 

Nine years—Virginia Pitts, Lub- 
bock; Marylyn McGee, Corsicana. 

Ten years — Marion Chandler, 
Lubbock; Peggy Luecke, Dallas. 

Eleven years—Donald Kleinsch- 
midt, Lubbock; Carolyn Reynolds, 
Lubbock. 

Twelve years—Ophelia May Beall, 
Lubbock; Mary Jane Dunn, Fort 
Worth. 

Thirteen years—Rachel Glass- 
cock, Corsicana; Mary Frances Ap- 
plewhite, Fort Worth. 

Fourteen years —Virgiina Bell 
Gamble, Lubbock; Margaret Brig- 
man, Maypear. 

Fifteen years—La Rue Richards, 
Dalhart; La Rue Campbell, San 
Antonio. 

Sixteen years—Virginia Bailey, 
Fort Worth; Evelyn Knopp, Hondo. 

Seventeen years—Betty Jean Sie- 
Iski, San Antonio; Elizabeth Eshel- 
man, Waxahachie. 

Twenty and Over—Eloise Rod- 
dy, Ft. Worth. 

Texas Music Festival Examiners 

The following is a list of the 
hostesses, conductors and examin- 
ers of the Texas Music Festival 
held in Fort Worth, April 23, and 
24: 

Local Host: Fort Worth Music 
Teachers Association — Mrs. Ellen 
Jane Lindsay, President. 

Chairman: Robert 
Baylor University, Waco. 

Texas Music ‘Teachers Associa- 
tion, Treasurer, Mrs. Roger C. Nee- 
ly 


Markham, 


PIANO DEPARTMENT, Friday 9 
A. M. 

NINE YEAR DIVISION—Broad- 
way Presbyterian Church. 


Conductor: Miss Grace Switzer, 
Dallas. 

Assistant: Mrs. A. B. Malloy, 
Ferris. 


Local Hostess: Kathleen McGee- 
hee. 

Solo and  Diction Examiner: 
Belle James, Mary Hardin College. 

Scales: Dorothy Garrett, Arl- 
ington. 

Piano furnished by the courtesy 
of C. C. Miller Piano Co. 

TEN YEAR DIVISION—Magno- 
lia Avenue Christian Church. 


Conductor: Mrs. F..B. Saunders, 
Dallas. 

Assistant: Mrs. M. S. Cockum, 
Corsicana. 
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WHO’S WHO IN SOUTHWESTERN 
MUSIC 





HERBERT WALL, BARITONE 


Herbert Wall, the director of the University of Texas Opera Associa- 
tion, who is opening a Summer Colony for his students this June at 


Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, is a pupil of 


Oscar Seagle and 


Jean de Reszke, and his activities include opera and concert in Europe and 


America and the teaching of singing. 


Mr. Wall was the leading baritone of the New York Opera Associa- 
tion in 1933 and 1934, and he has been a soloist with the Minneapolis, St. 


Louis, Chicago, and Cincinnati Symphony Orchestras. 


While at the 


University of Missouri and Ohio State he directed their Glee Clubs to the 
National Inter-collegiate Championships. He is a member of Pi Kappa 


Alpha and Phi Mu Alpha fraternities. 


His outstanding pupils are: 


Corrinna Mura, internationally sensational concert, operatic, and ra- 
dio star, who has been selected to appear at the Savoy Theatre in Lon- 
don during the Coronation Season, and who also has a Command Per- 


formance at Buckingham Palace. 


Jane Froman and John Seagle, who are radio and movie stars, and 
Leonard Stokes who is a radio star, are the pupils. 





DEAN JENNINGS ON FINANCE BOARD 


Dean E. D. Jennings of South- 
ern Methodist University, who is a 
member of the Board of Directors 
of the National Educators Finance 
Corporation, Fort Worth, is another 
of the outstanding educators who 
is giving his time to the direction 
of this unusual savings organiza- 
tion. 

Dr. Jennings, Ph. D., LL. D. is 
dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. Dallas, and also, vice-presi- 
dent of the University. 

R. J. Holloway, former superin- 
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DR. E. D. JENNINGS 


tendent of schools and Dean of the 
Junior College of Ranger, Texas, 
is Secretary of the National Edu- 
cators Finance Corporation. 





Local Hostess: Mrs. Loutse Win- 
ters. 

Solo and Dictation Examiner: 
Pauline Brigham, West Texas State 
Teachers College, Canyon. 

Scales: Eleanor Morse, 
Worth. 

Piano furnished by C. C. Miler 
Piano Company. 

ELEVEN YEAR DIVISION —First 
Christian Church. 


Fort 


Conductor: Lillian Butler, Sla- 
ton. 

Assistant: Madeline T. Roun- 
tree, Pampa. 


Local Hostess: Mrs. Glenn Darst. 
Solo and Dictation Examiner: Is- 
abell Hutchenson, Dallas. 
Scales: Keith Mixon, 
Christian University. 
Piano furnished couriesy cf 
Brook Mays Piano Company. 
TWELVE YEAR DIVISION— 
Texas Christian University. 
Conductor: Mrs. Phelo C. Mc- 


Texas 


Culley, Callas. 


Assistant: Mrs. Jimmie Mans- 
field, Corsicana. 
Local Hostess: Mrs. Jesse Dean 


Crenshaw Truelove. 
Solo and Dictation Examiner: 
Mary Anderston, NTSTC, Denton. 
Scales: Guy Woods, Wayland 
College, Plainview. 
Piano furnished by Brook Mays 
Piano Company. 
THIRTEEN AND ABOVE DIV- 
ISION—Texas Wesleyan College. 


Conductor: Miss Jeannette 
Ramsey, Slaton. 

Assistant: Mrs. Forest Nowlin, 
Vernon. 

Assistant: Mrs. A. E. Hourroun, 
Vernon. 


Assistant. Miss Flossie Bowman, 
Vernon. 

Solo, Scales, Dictation Examiner 
for 13 and 14 years, Grace Ward 
Langford, Fort Worth. 

Solo and Dictation for 16-17 and 


Federation Officers 
Re-Elected At 
San Antonio 


(Continued from page 3.) 
A. Gillette. 
Rec. Sec’y—Miss Lucille Skinner. 
Treas.—Miss Mattie Mae Swisher. 
Retiring Pres—Mrs. I. D. Cole. 
District presidents are: 
First District—Mrs. J. O. Sand- 
ers, 1959 Alston Ave., Fort Worth. 


Second District—Mrs. Fred War- “i” 


ren, 824 N. Main St., Cleburne. 

Third District—Mrs. E. W. Leach, 
1324 Sayers St.,Lufkin. 

Fourth District—Mrs. Charles M. 
Burnett, Center. 

Fifth District—Mrs. Lea Hume. 
Eagle Pass. 

Sixth District—Mrs. H. John- 
son, 610 S. Seaman St., Eastland. 


Seventh District — Mrs. Robert 
Hester, Lubbock. 
Eighth District—Mrs. Lloyd E. 


Stiernberg, Harlingen. 

Past presidents of the Federation 
who helped to lay the splendid 
foundation upon which the present 
work is being done are: 

Mrs. John F. Lyons, 900 South- 
land Ave., Fort Worth. 

Mrs. Louise Pace King, 1003 W. 
Third St., Corsicana. 

Mrs. James Williams, 
Ave., Waco. 

Mrs. James Hambrick. 414 W. 
Ferguson St., Tyler. 

Mrs. R. T. Skiles, 3117 Live Oak 
St., Dallas. 

Miss Dorothy Drane, 
Corsicana. 

Mrs. James L. Price, 710 Nesbit 
St., Dallas. 

Mrs. J. O. Moncrief, 1700 Ash- 
land, Fort Worth. 

(Convention details were carried 
last issue. Further mention is 
made of the convention and con- 
tests in other articles in this issue.) 


2124 Fort 


“Arcady,” 





over, Katherine Bailey, T. C. U. 
Scales: Marian Douglas Martin, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


The two highest solo grade group 
from each age division will be al- 
lowed to play for Mr. Mannheimer. 


VOCAL DEPARTMENT, Satur- te | 4 


day 9:30 a. m. 


All Divisions— Texas 
College. 

Examiner: 
Dallas. 

Conductor: 

Local Hostess: 
ander. 

Awards and certificates will be 
given out at the close of Examin- 
ation. 

VIOLIN DEPARTMENT: 
technic Methodist Church. 
Thirteen Years and Under—9 a, 
m. - 

Fourteen years and under. 


Wesleyan 


Mrs. Roscoe Golden, 


Katherine Kil- 


Poly- 


Examiner: Marius Thor, Texas 
Wesleyan College. 
Conductor: 


Beulah Dima, Tex- 

as Tech, Lubbock. 
Local Hostess: Mrs. Gleen Darst. 
Certificates and awards will be 

given out at close of examination. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL 
COLLEGE SUMMER 
SCHOOL NEWS 


On June 23rd the Chicago Musi- 
cal College will inaugurate a series 
of concerts and recitals in com- 
memoration of the 70th Anniver- 
sary of its founding by Dr. Flor- 
enz Ziegfeld. The festival series 
will begin on Wednesday, June 23, 
with a concert by the faculty and 

N alumni at Orchestra Hall. 

. a The Student Association of the 
Chicago Musical College will spon- 
sor a reunion of alumni and for- 
mer students of the College on 
Thursday, June 24th. George Gra- 
ham, secretary of the Association 
has announced plans for an open 
forum for alumni and summer 
school students to meet on Thurs- 
day morning for discussion of their 
individual problems. 

The Student Association is ar- 
ranging a series of lectures to be 
given by prominent members of 
the College Faculty and by well 

+ known alumni. Both alumni and 

» ummer Master School students 
cordially invited to attend 

these lectures, which the Student 

Association promises will be both 

educational and entertaining. 

The Seventieth Anniversary 

Commencement Concert and Exer- 

cises will be held on Friday even- 

ing, June 25th at Orchestra Hall. 

The Summer Master School re- 

cital series will begin on Thursday 

July 1st and will continue through- 


WINNER IN FEDERATION CONTESTS 





SAN ANGELO COLLEGE CHOIR 


J. CLARK RHODES, Director 
Winner of first place, mixed Chorus dvision, contest of the Texas Federation 
of Music Clubs, at the annuzl convention in San Antonio, April 7 - 10. Won by 
unanimous decision of the judges. Award - - silver loving cup. Amarillo Junior 


College who won the cup last year took second place this year. 


College Chorus was organized last fall. 


out the first term. This_ series 
will include more than thirty con- 
certs and recitals. Among the many 
features planned for this_ series 
are solo performances by faculty 
and master students in piano, vio- 
lin, violoncello, voice, class piano 
demonstrations, lecture recitals, a 
new series of illustrated lectures 
on Musicology, two-piano recitals, 
organ and Hammond organ reci- 
tals, chamber music, lectures on 


San Angelo 


mcdern music and a series of ex- 
cerpts from famous operas. 

A complimentary course ticket 
for this series of concerts and re- 
citals, will be given to all regular- 
ly enrolled students in the Sum- 
mer Master School. 

Dr. Erich Sorantin will give a 
course in the Aesthetics of Musio. 
William Braid White, a prominent 
Acoustical Engineer and author of 
many text books on this subject 


will give a course to augmen, thé 


courses in the Department cai-4 
Acoustics of Music. 


Moor Dovble Keyboard Pilano— 
Mr. Alexander Raab, the promine 
ent Hungarian-American pedago~ 
gue and teacher, will return to the 
Chicago Musical College for the 
first term of the summer Master 
School and will offer for the first 
time in the Middle West a 
course in the Moor Double Key- 
board Pianc. 


Jchn Carre, the well known Ameé- 
rican composer and pianist and 
author of the popular textbook 
“The Psychology of Piano T'each- 
ing,” will cifer a new course for 
piano teachers this summer. A 
twe-piano course will be given by 
Silvio Szionti, the internationally 
known duo-pianist and Isabel 
Laughlin, who has been concertiz- 
ing with him throughout the South 
and West recently. 


The Summer Master School cat- 
alcg also announces for the first 
time a course in the Adult Peda- 
gcgy for teachers which is a spee 
cial normal course in the new 
field of teaching adult beginners 
to play the piano. The course is 
under the direction of Miss Jean 
Clinton who has been engaged in 
this work for more than six years 
both in New York and Chicago. 

In the field of Voice, Lazar & 
Samoiloff will return to the Chica- 


go Musical College for the Sum- 
mer Master School. 





+ 


(Musicology), 


and others. 





Helen CURTIS 


1867 - 


70th Anniversary Year - 


1937 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


FIRST TERM SIX WEEKS 
June 28 to August 7 


(Class 


Accredited ty the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


SECOND TERM FIVE WEEKS 
August 9 to September 11 
Offering a wide variety of curricula leading to recognized teaching certificates and accredited 


degrees— Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Master of 
Music Education. 


SELECT FACULTY OF NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED MASTER TEACHERS 


GANZ, SAMETINI, RAAB, REED, SAMOILOFF (Voice). Max WALD (Composition), CARRE, 
GARDINI, SCIONTI, FISCHEL, SORANTIN, Arthur O. ANDERSON, Hans H. ROSENWALD 
Piano), Belle Forbes CUTTER (Radio), DEMOREST 
(Hammond Organ), WEDERTZ (Organ), VERNON (Music Education), SAIDENBERG (cello), 
DUNKELBERGER (Theory), VAN GROVE (Opera), Gladys WELLS (Delcroze Eurythmics), 


WRITE FOR THE NEW SUMMER CATALOGUE 
For Further Information Address the Registrar 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager 


64 E. Van Buren Street 


CHICAGO 
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INDIAN DUO WIN APPROVAL OF SOUTHWEST AUDIENCES 








‘¢ 


HO-TE-MA-WE 


Brilliant mezzo-soprano, prodigy of the 
Indian Princess Tsianina, has recently 
eoncertized in the Southwest with the 
baritone ISH-TI-OPI. , 





Beaumont’s Annual Music 


Week 


Beaumont, Texas (Spl.)—Beau- 
mont musical organizations are 
planning various programs for the 
fourteenth annual Music Week 
which is to be held the first week 
in May under the auspices of the 
Beaumont Music Commission, Mrs. 
Beeman Strong, Chairman. 


On Sunday evening the _ seven 
large choirs will combine in singing 
“The Heavens Are Telling’ Hay- 
dn; “Send Out Thy Light” (Gou- 
nod) and “Seraphic Song” (Ruben- 
stein-Gaines) conductors’ will be 
W. A. Kirkpatrick, and E. O. Bangs. 
The musical program is to be in 
honor of the visiting Rotarians who 
will be in convention at that time. 
Other numbers on the program 
will be violin solos by Mrs. Wald 
Wilson, harp solo, with string or- 
chestra, Virginia Mae Rothwell, 
baritone solo by Dick Keith, organ 
solo by Slade Brown of Orange. 

Monday evening will be featured 
by home musicales over the city. 
Tuesday evening will find the 
members of Temple Emmanuel 
choir in an interesting program of 
Jewish Folk Music under the di- 
rection of Louis Goldstein. 

The Music Study Club is plan- 
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ISH-TI-OPI 


Native of the Indian Territory (Okla- 
homa), well known for his vivid inter- 
pretations of Indian music and folk-lore 
and dancing, proved himself an authen- 
tic and artistic performer in his Spring 
engagements in Texas and other South- 
western states. It is understood that 
Ish-ti-opi will be a featured artist at 
the Pan American Exposition in Dallas 
this Summer. 





ning an elaborate luncheon pro- 
gram for their annual celebration. 














LAWRENCE NORIN 


Professional accompanist, who assis- 
ted ISH-TI-OPI on his recent South- 
western tour. 





The Woman’s Club will present 
Mrs. J. H. Swinford, soprano of 
Houston, Mrs. W. H. Whaling, or- 
ganist of Dallas. The combined 
chorus of Port Arthur Symphony 
Club and Music department of 
Beaumont Club, and the piano en- 
semble. 


The schools will take part in a 
primary music festival featuring 
rhythm bands of one hundred fif- 
ty players, a primary orchestra of 


fifteen players and a second grade 
chorus of two hundred siniers. 


The fifteen federated school 
music clubs will present their an- 
nual festival and eleven chamber 
music groups in the Junior and 
senior schools will be heard in a 
twilight musicale. The Little Sym- 
phony of the Music Study Club, di- 
rected by Vladimir Straikoff will 
be heard in concert. 


Two juvenile musicians of Dal-, > 


las, Benny Grace and Billy Pope 
will be guests of the City Federat- 
ion of Junior clubs in a program at 
Magnolia School. 


Walter Jenkins, well-known song 
leader of Houston will conduct a 
sing-song at Senior High School 
and also present some of his popu- 
lar numbers. 


On Friday, May 7th, the twenty- 
second district of nine counties will 
collaborate in a school music festi- 
val of choral clubs, rhythm bands, 
Drum and bugle corps and bands. 
Several thousand school children ¥ 
will take part in this big event 
which is being arranged by M. J. 
Fields deputy state superintendent, 
C. E. Dogle, of Port Arthur, Mrs. 
Lena Milam of Beaumont and Mrs. 
W. W. Sanders of Sabine. All 
groups will give special numbers 
and then combine in massed con- 
certs in three sectional groups. 
Mrs. T. F. Rothwell and Mrs. Lena 
Milam are in charge of arranging 
the music week events and they 
feel that there will be programs 
throughout the entire week which 
will appeal to all classes and groups 
of people. 








JOHN CARRE 


EMINENT PIANIST - COMPOSER - PEDAGOGUE 
will again conduct his Annual Master Class Session 
in Chicago during the summer months at the 


Chicago Musical College 


Private coaching in piano, as well as repertoire-interpretation and 
normal classes for piano teachers are now being formed 


For further information and fees, address the registrar 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


64 E. Van Buren Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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FT. WORTH MUSIC NEWS 


By Dorothy Nell Whaley 


The twelfth season of the Fort 
Worth Symphony Orchestra clos- 
ed in April with the presentation 
of the 82-piece orchestra in con- 
junction with a ballet under the 
direction of Alexander Oumansky. 
The first half of the program, con- 
sisting of the “Overture to Rien- 

” by Wagner, “Les Preludes” by 
Liszt, and “Rakoczy March” by 
Berlioz, was given by the orches- 
tra under the baton of Brooks 
Morris. Of these the Liszt sym- 
phonic poem offered a pleasing 
contrast to the stirring Berlioz 
march. The second half of the 
program was given over to the 
Oumansky Ballet, which danced 
Tschaikovsky’s “Nutcracker Suite.” 
The Corps de Ballet of 25, Martha 
Ciel Graves, the Prima Ballerina, 
June Brooks, Guest Premier Dan- 
seuse from California, and Peggy 
and Alexander Oumansky all con- 

, tributed their share in excellent in- 
terpretations of the eight dances 
included in Tschaikovsky’s concert 
fantasy. 


Another symphonic program by 
a Fort Worth group was that of 
the Euterpean Little Symphony Or- 
chestra. This group of 45 mem- 
bers under the direction of Blanche 
Sarles Randle concluded its four- 
teenth season. The program con- 
sisted of Haydn’s “Symphony No. 
12,” Mozart’s “Concerto No. 5,” 
Intermezzo I from “The Jewels of 
the Madonna” by Wolf-Ferrari, 
and “In Crimea” by Movssorgsky. 
May Rosenlund was violin soloist 
for the afternoon. 


Another active group of Fort 
Worth musicians, the Fort Worth 
Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, finished their third an- 
nual series of artist presentations 
with the appearance of Alexander 
McCurdy. Mr. McCurdy, who is 
head of the organ department at 
Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, gave 
an interesting and modern interpre- 
tation of a well-chosen program 
ranging from compositions by Sa- 

, Schumann, and Bach to more 

‘ odern representations of Vierne, 
de Maleingreau, Karg-Elert, and 
Franc. Encores included “Caprice 
Viennois” by Kreisler, “O Filii et 
Filae” by Farnam, and two Bach 
preludes. The artists legato treat- 
ment and effective pedal technique 
added greatly to the interest of 
the program. 


The last two numbers on the Ft. 
Worth Civic Music course were the 
Trudi Schoop Comic Ballet and the 
St. Louis Symphony, Orchestra. 

ye Ballet presented “The Blond 
arie, a Dance Comedy in Eight 
Scenes,” The continuity and 
dance sequences were the work of 
_ Trudi Schoop and the music that 
of Paul Schoop. The story, deal- 
ing in pantomine with the exper- 
iences of the maid, Marie, was por- 
trayed by a troup of 23 dancers. 
The two-piano accompaniment by 
Lothar Pearl and Paul Schoop was 
especially interesting. 
The final contribution of the Ft 
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BAND ON TOUR 




















The Cadet Band of North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, which is on tour in East Texas 


this week. 





Worth Civic Music Association to 
a rather full musical season was 
the superb performance of the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra under 
the effective direction of Vladimir 
Golschmann. The first half of the 
program consisted of Bach’s “Toc- 
cata in D Minor” and Tschaikov- 
sky’s “Symphony No. 4 in F Mi- 
nor.” After the intermission came 
Weinberger‘s “Polka and Fugue 
from SCHWANDA” and “Wagner’s 
“Prelude to LOHENGRIN” and 
“Overture to TANNHAUSER,” fol- 
lowed by four encores: “Minuet” 
(Boccherini), “Slavonic Dance No. 
1” (Dvorak), “IntroductiOén to Act 
IIl” of “Lohengrin” (Wagner), 
and “Wedding March” from “Cog 
dad’ Orr” (Rimsky-Korsakoff). Ap- 
preciation of the inspiring perform- 
ance was evidenced by the response 
of the large audience. 

The Men’s Glee Club of Texas 
Christian University at the close of 
another very successful seasOn pre- 
sented a concert to over 1200 stu- 
dents, faculty members, and visit- 
ors at North Texas Agricultural 
College, Arlington. The Club is 
under the direction of Wm. J. Mar- 
sh. 

Mrs. Gladys Calder Brooks, pian- 
ist, of Texas Christian University 
was presented in recital at the 
University Christian Church, Sun- 
day, April 25. Her program con- 
sisted of Bach-Tausig, Chopin, 
Debussy, and Schulz-Evler  selec- 
tions. 

The Polytechnic Methodist 
Church of Fort Worth 40 Voice- 
vested Choir under the direction 
of Mrs. Ellen Jane Lindsay, Mrs. 
Patti Hightower Graham, organi- 
st, Marius Thor, guest violinist and 
Rev. A. E. Hunter, narrator gave 
Gounod’s The Redemption Easter 
Sunday, March 28. 

The Cantorians presented their 


Musical Breezes From 


Los Angeles 
By Helen Colley 

Los Angeles—(Spl.)— That great 
stellar artist KIRSTEN FLAG- 
STAD opened the musical season 
here last Octover and tho official- 
ly, we close with two great pro- 
grams by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra-Iturbi conducting—May first, it 
is indeed worth noting that, just 
as the high-light of THE BROAD- 
CAST of 1937 was Stokowski, 
conducting the Orchestra thru a 
glorious Bach Toccata and Fugue, 
now we hear that THE BROAD- 
CAST OF 1938 is to include Flag- 
stad singing Brunhilde’s Cry—Ho- 
Yo-To-Ho— and also Elizabeth’s 
Prayer. So, has real music at last 
invaded the Movies, and accord- 
ing to public demand, we will surely 
have more. Do you wish it—then 
write to the Movie Directors (most 





of them musically illiterate) and 
tell them so. 
initial spring concert April 26. 


This organization was organized a 
year ago. Their purpose was to 
study and enjoy a vast field of 
choral music. A keen interest in 
music is the outstanding character- 
istic of the members, as the club is 
composed almost equally of trained 
and untrained voices. Mrs. Roger 
C. Neely is director; Miss Rosa I.ee 
Jones, accompanist. 

Madeira Manchester, soprano, 
and Arthur Faguy-Cote, baritone, 
members of the faculty of Ft. 
Worth Conservatory, were heard in 
recital Sunday afternoon, April 9, 
at the Woman’s Club. Both pre- 
sented highly artistic renditions of 
classic and modern numbers. Hel!- 
en Shauck Emery served as nar- 
rator of the opera scenes while Ber- 
ry Walcutt Faguy-Cote and May 
Belle Boaz served as able accom- 





panists. 

In spite of John Charles Thomas 
Lawrence Tibbett—the Beethoven 
Cycle continuing -nder Director 


Klemperer and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra — the great  high-light 
this month, was Bronislaw Huber- 
man—a true MASTER of the violin, 
and all too little known. His per- 
formance of the Brahms Concerto 
was unforgettable. That marvelous 
frail, little old man who drops 
twenty years, and _ regains lost 
youth when his bow touches his 
violin, and carries his audience to 
a world seldom “seen” in this ma- 
terial age. He is all too little 
known. Personally, we feel deep 
regret that with years of concert 
going, we somehow, never heard 
him before. 

American music has had an un- 
usual opportunity to be heard here 
recently, especially thru the Fed- 
eral Music Project Symphony Or- 
chestra. Gerald £trang gave us not 
only his own Suite for Chamber 
Orchestra, but also, interesting 
readings of Adolph Weiss’ “Ameri- 
can Life,” of Oscar Levant’s “Noce- 
tourne,” and of Anton von Web- 
ern’s “Passacaglia.” It was a spe@ 
cial privilege—on cwo occasions—~ 
to have heard Schoenberg conduct 
his own Symphonic Poem “Pelleas 
and Melisande.” Proof again—that 
the great composer is rarely, if ever 
the yzreat conduct~r—but the fact 
remains—Schoenberg IS the great 
composer of today. If you do not 
think so, recall carefully how much 
real time have you taken to study 
and hear his works. That is the 
only proof. Concerts now being ar- 
ranged by the executives in charge 
of Hollywood Bowl, with a fine list 
of well known and _ stimulating 
Guest Conductors—a true Califor- 
nia summer—and hospitality wait- 
ing for all who read the South- 
western Musician. 
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TYLER ORCHESTRA UNDER IGOU 


By John Womble 


CONDUCTOR 








O. LINCOLN !IGOU 

Tyler, Tex2s—(Szrl.).— The Tyler 
Symphony crchestra was heard 
April 5, in the second of its con- 
certs under the baton of O. Lincoln 
Igou, and the third of its current 
series. An audience of nearly fif- 
teen hundred persons assembled in 
the high school gymnasium received 
the program with much _ enthus- 
iasm. 

Massenct’s 


“Phedrs" overture 





GUEST TEACHER 

















SAM S. LOSH 


Mr. Losh, prominent Ft. Wort music- 
ian, will again this Summer te guest 
teacher in the Devartment of Music at 
North Texas Agricultural College, Ar- 
lington, ix charge of voice and choral 
music during the absence of Clyde J. 
Garrett, devartment head, who will 
teach at Chicago Conservatory during 
July and August. 
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opened the interesting program 
with gusto. The acoustics of the 
gymnasium were not too compli- 
meniary to this composition. Wal- 
ther’s prize song from Wagner’s 
“Die Meistersinger” was in many 
ways the highlight of the program. 

Under Igou’s baton the orches- 
tra proved very flexible, and the 
cerductor was able to play upon 
it as upon one large instrumen*. 
Mr. Vess Taylor, one of ‘Tryler’s 
most prominent artists, played a 
violin solo, “Zigeunerweisen’” by 
Sarasate, and offered as his en- 
core, a very effective arrangement 
of “Mighty Like a Rose.” Mr. Tay- 
lor played with poise and assur- 
ance, beautifcl tone and excellent 
style. 

With Igou’s capable assistance, 
Mr. Taylor and the orchestra turn- 
ed in a rare performance of Gypsy 
Airs, and the encore number was 
indeed exquisite. The Bachanale 
from Saint-Sains opera “Sampson 
and Deliah” closed the first half 
of the program very effectively. 

The “La Feria” by Lacombe, 
three characteristic Spanish dan- 
ces, opened the second half of the 
program. These dances proved 
very popular with the audience, 
despite several technical flaws. The 
third in particular was very well 
played. Griep’s “Heart Wounds” a 
little number full of feeling, sur- 
prisingly enough, received a minor 
evation. Beautiful music, well 
played cannot help but appeal to 
an audience. In the Grieg num- 
ber, as in the Wagner, Igou’s 
consummate skill was in evidence, 
and the orchestra proved to be 
growing in its ability to grasp the 
finer points of expression. Anti- 
climactically, the orchestra played 
a potpourri from Victor Herbert’s 
“Babes in Toyland.” The audience 
insisting upOn an encore, “Hunga- 
rian Dance No. 5” by Brahms, 
which was played in the authentic 
Budapest manner. 

Executive Committee of Tyler 
Symphony: W. C. Windson, Pres- 
ident; John M. Stephens, Vice- 
President; Dr. H. M. Mapyfield, 
Treas; Mrs. Talbot Williams, Sec- 
retary; Mrs. O. M. Boren, Mrs. 
Pledger S. Burke, Harold J. Bry- 
ant, Dr. H. R. Coats, D. Eliassof, 
Mrs. H. L. Hunt, Walter Knight, W. 
Dewey Lawrence, W. M. Priddy, T. 
B. Ramey, B. Wadel, Mrs. W. C. 


Windsor. 
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Houston Music News 
: By Katherine B. Morgan 


Houston, (Spl.) — As the music 
season closes, the question asked is: 
Whta has been Houston’s pinnacle 
of achievement. Has it been the 
attractions brought to the city by 
Edna W. Saunders, or has Houston 
by her own power her own musi- 
cians, her own workers in the 
field of music been the highest 
peint? Possibly this question can- 
not be satisfactorily answered and 
uniform commendation go to the 
same company or person. So we let 


all share the limelight and _ say: 
Houstcn’s numerous Symphonys 
concerts, the group. singers, the 
operas, the pupils recitals, the 


church choir concerts and services 
all aided. 


Handel’s “MESSIAH” was beau- 
tifully sung at Christ Episcopal 
Church, directed by George W. 
Barnes, organist and choir direc- 
tor, on April 25. A chorus of 100 
veices and an orchestra of twenty- 
two were heard. Soloists: Herbert 
Gould, bass, dean of the Fine Arts 
Department of Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Evaling Hartley, 
ccntralto; Arthur Kraft, tenor; and 
Mrs. J. Kenneth Swinford, of Hous- 
ton. All of these concerts have 
gloriously illuminated Houston’s 
musical life. 

The success of the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra Fund has gone on 
increasingly, and on June first the 
directors of over seven hundred 
campaign members hope to give to 
the world at large the interesting 
news, “We the directors: Mrs. J. 
G. Flynn, Miss Ima Hogg, Mr. Jol- 
ly and the president of the Sym- 
phony; Mr. Walne, now have in 
hand over sixty thousand dollars 
with which to spend in helping our 
Symphony give effective presenta- 
tion of the works uf the Great Mas- 
ters under the leadership of our 
conductor; Ernst Hoffmann.” 


Houston was one of the five cities 
visited by the St. Louis Orchestra, 
playing here on April 6, under the 
local management of Edna W. 
Saunders, Vladimir Golschmann 
was the splendid conductor and 
Max Steindel the solo cellist. 


Leon Lawrence, young Houston 
tenor, will sing the role of Gaston 
in Victor Herbert’s “Mille. Modiste, 
in New York Light Opera Guild at 
the Venezia Theatre, New York 
City. Mr. Lawrence, was a voice 
pupil of the late Ellison Van Hoose. 
He has been soloist in the First 
Presbyterian Church, and First 
Baptist Church of Houston. 

Nelson Eddy, gave a concert on 
May 4 at the City Auditorium un- 
der the management of Edna W. 
Saunders. He was accompanied by 
Theodore Paxton, pianist. 


Mrs. John Wesley Graham pre- 
sented a group of her pupils in a 
concert of the world’s best loved 
lullabies and songs of childhood. 
Those on the program: included 
Oscar Breeding, Marie Murphy, 
Libbie Palla, Betty Jean  Ritcher, 
Eleanor Hendrix, Irvin Bond, John 


PIANO JUDGE 














ENGLANDE ESTES 


Englande Estes, 
American woman pianist recently of 
New York, will be in California in April 
and May to act as the judge in nine 
piano-playing auditions which begin on 
May 1 as part of the fourth National 
Piano Playing Tournament, Irl Allison, 
founder and president of the National 
Guild of viano Teachers, announced 
today. The Gu'‘l1 sponsors the tourna- 
ment, which will be climaxed by a series 
of auditions in New York later in the 
year. 


Cabiness Maurice McFaddin, Ray- 
mond Adams, Betty Gralbreaith. 
These were accompanied by the 
Stringers’ Orchestra. 

Director Rollo L. Rilling present- 
ed the Humble Choral Club, on 
April 21, 


Ly 
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PLAYED APRIL 5 











‘ om 


VESS J. TAYLOR 
Violinist 


Vess J. Taylor, a charter member of 
the Fort Worth Symphony Orchestra 
who was guest soloist with the Tyler 
Symphony Orchestra at a concert April 
5. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. S. J. 
Taylor, who moved to Tyler five years 
ago from. Fort Worth. 
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ARTISTS—TEACHERS’ DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 

LASLEY, Nancy Craig and Ruth—Tea- 
chers of Piano and Violin, McMur- 
ray College and 226 Grape St., Abi- 
lene. 

AMARILLO 

GLENN, Gladys M.—Director Musical 

Arts Conservatory, Amarillo. 
ARLINGTON 

ADAMS, Eugene N.—Violin and Theory 
—North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 

BENNETT SCHOOL of Fine Arts— 
Piano, Voice, Speech, Kindergarten, 
Mrs. R. J. Bennett, 217 N. Center St., 
Arlington. 

CURTIS, Russel—Piano and Theory, 
North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 

GARRETT, Clyde J.Baritone—Chairman 
of Fine Arts, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington. 

GARRETT, Dorothy—Piano and Theory 
—500 South Cooper Ave., Arlington. 

IRONS, Col. Earl D.—Head Band Dept., 
And Director N.T.A.C. Cadet Band 
of 100 pieces, North Texas Agricul- 
tural College, Arlington. 

PATTERSON, Agatha Hickman—Organ 
—North Texas Agricultural College, 
Arlington. 

AUSTIN 

WRAY, J. Camnbell—Te?cher of Sine- 
ing, Texas School of Fine Arts, Di- 
rector First Baptist Choir, Austin. 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Studio 
No. 2806 Nueces Street—Mondays 
only. Telephone 3678. 

BELTON 

GILEWICZ, Walter, Mus. Doc.—Direc- 
tor Fine Arts Conservatory of Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton. 

WILSON, Erma Rose—Mus. B., Contral- 
to—Director of Voice. Fine Arts Con- 
servatory, Mary Hardin-Baylor Col- 
lege, Belton, Texas. 

CORPUS CHRISTI 
BURGER..... Joseph—B..... M.—Baritone, 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Director, 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Epis- 
copal, 607 S. Carancahua Corpus 
Christi. 


DALLAS 

CRAMER, Edward E.—Teacher of Vio- 
lin—Concertmaster Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, Studio Phone 5-5278, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

CROCKER, Dorothy Brin—Theory and 
Piano—Weisemann School of Music, 
5100 Ross Ave. Dallas. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher of 
Voice Southern Methodist University : 
Director Highland Park Methodist 
Choir; Soloist, Temple Emanuel, Dal- 
las, 5-0709. 

POTEET, Dora—Mus. B., A. A. G. O. 
—Organist-Teacher, Southern Metho- 
dist University, 5017 Vickery Blvd., 
Dallas. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—Piano— 
3508 Potomac Ave., Dallas. Phone 
5-7249. Normal Classes: Revised Dun- 
ning System including advanced 
Grades: Creative Music. 

WIESEMANN, Carl—Piano and Organ 
—Director Schubert Choral Club, Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster St. Matth- 
ews’ Cathedral, Director of Trio Club, 
Members Music Faculty Texas Col- 
lege for Women, Denton; 5100 Ross, 
Dallas. 


25 Miss Grace—Affiliated Tea- 


cher and Normal Instructor of the 
“Oxford Extension School of Piano 
Playing.’’ 1001 N. Windomere, Dallas, 
6-6932. 

THOMPSON, Morriss — Piano and Or- 
gan—Assistant Organist St. Math- 
ews, Cathedral, Ed C. Smith & Bro. 
Mortuary—5018 San Jacinto, Dallas, 
3-4226. 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Pia- 
no, Theory, Composition, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Conductor Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra, Dallas. 

DENTON 

JONES, William E.—Director of Music, 

Texas College for Women, Denton. 
FORT WORTH 

ACERS, Victor B.—New England Cons. 
°294Teacher of Voice, Breath Control 
Solfeggio—7th and Houston, Fort 
Worth. ° 

BRIGHAM Music Studio—40012 Main St., 
Fort Worth. Pnone 2-2452. Joon Brig- 
ham, Tenor. 

BARCUS, Allie E.—Normal classes in 
“‘Dunning Course”’ and in ‘“The Crea- 
tive Course’’ of Music Studio. 1006 
College Ave., Fort Worth. 

CAHOON, Helen Fouts—Teacher of 
Singing, address, T.C.U., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 


GALLANT, F. A.—Teacher of Wood- 
winds, Master Tuner; 5132 Calmont 
Ave., Fort Worth, 7-3092 or 2-7854. 

= +t ——_— Teacher of 
inging; enn. Ave., F 
sane ort Worth, 

KILANDER, Katherine—Graduate Juil- 
liard Graduate School, studying 
Piano with Josef Lhevinne. Head of 
Piano Delartment, Texas Wesleyan 
College, Fort Worth, Texas. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Ex- 
pression, Mutual Home Bldg., Fort 
Worth. . 

LANKFORD, Grace Ward — Pianist- 
Teacher. 126 West Leuda, Fort 
Worth. 

LINDSAY, Ellen Jane—Soprano-Teach- 
er, Head of Voice Dept., Texas Wes- 


leyan College, Fort Worth, 2226 
Washington Avenue. ; 

McNELLEY, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin—Tea- 
chers Sacred Music—Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort 
Worth. 


MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Violin, 
Conductor Fort Worth Symphony 
Orchestra, Studio 1100 Lipscomb, 
3-1762: Home address, 1614 Sunset, 
Fort Worth. 

MORSE, Eleanor Eaton—Pianist-Organ- 
ist-Teacher; Bachelor of Music De- 
gree, Oberlin Conservatory, 1936. 


1204 Buck, Fort Worth. 4-2140. 
NEELY, Mrs. Roger C.—Soprano-Teach- 
er, 2736 Carter Ave., 
5-2772. 
ORUM, Dot Echols—Teacher of Piano, 


Fort Worth, 





OFFICIALS AT BANQUET 














Officials of the Texas Music Festival were honored at a dinner at the Woman’s 


Club in Ft. Worth preceeding the Festival. 


A list of these judges, hosts, chairmen 


and other workers in the Festival are carried in another part of this issue. 








Morgan 

Katherine B. Morgan of Houston 
gave her last lecture for the sea- 
son on May 5. Miss Morgan’s lec- 
‘ure, each Wednesday morning in 
her piano studio 1117 Jackson 
Blvd., are becoming a feature in tht 
musical and literary life of Hous- 


ton. On April 21, she lectures to 
one of the largest groups in the 
history of these lectures. These 
lectures some of them are devoted 
to Shakespeare others to music and 
some the Medieval Spirit The Mid- 
dle Ages, and this very modern 
and changing world. 





SUMMER 


a. * 
American Conservatory of Music 
Chicago 
Accredited courses in piano, vocal, violin and all other 
branches of music leading to certificates and degrees. 


MASTER 
May 15th to September 1, 1936 


Send for free catalogue. Address: 
John R. Hattstaedt, Pres. and Manager 
Kimball Hall Bldg., 300 So. Wabash Ave:, Chicago 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


SCHOOL 








Violin Experts and Appraisers 





FERRON and KROEPLIN 


Established 1895 
F.verything For The Professional Violinist 


Send for list of fine violins now available 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Violins 


Artistic Repairing 








1612 Fairmount, 
Fort Worth. 
PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Mart- 
us Thor, first violin; George Orum, 
second violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, 
Viola; Samuel Zegler, violincello, 
Chamber Music Recitals—Mrs. Geo~ 
rge Conner, Manager, 421 Conner 

Avenue. 

SAMMIS, Claude—Director of Fine Arts 
Department, Texas Christian Univere 
sity; President Fort Worth Music 
Teachers Association. Violinist-Tea- 
cher-Conductor. 

THOR, Marius—Concert-Violinist, Dean 
of Fine Arts, Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege, First Violinist Pro Arte String 
Quartet, Ensemble-Playing, Theory. 
Conducting. 

TILLETT, Jeannette — Pianist-Teacher, 
President Fort Worth Conservatory, 
Fort Worth. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Violinist-Teach- 
er Vice President Fort Worth Con- 
servatory; Concertmaster Ft. Worth 
Symphony Orchestra for Women, 
Denton; Music Critic Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram. 

GEORGETOWN 

MEYER, Henry E.—Dean of Music 
Southwestern University— Piano, Or- 
gan, Voice, Georgetown. 

HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—Teacher 
of Singing, Director T.M.T.A., San 
Jacinto Hotel, Houston. 

HORACE CLARK — Pianist, Teacher, 
Tennison Hotel, Houston. 

MORGAN, Katherine B.— 
Piano and Organ—Lectures on Wag- 
ner, Shakespeare, Browning, The 
Bible and Music, Psychology of Mus- 
ic, etc.—1117 Jackson Blvd., Houston. 
Lehigh 7646. 

MORRIS, Mrs. R. C.—Teacer of Piano 
and Voice. 3810 San Jacinto, Hous- 
ton. Phone Handley 6187. 

LAMESA 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 
Band Instruments: formerly direc- 
tor 343 F. A. Band, 90th Div. A.E.F.; 
High School Band, Lamesa. Phone 86, 


PLAINVIEW 

WOODS, Guy—Director Music Wayland 
College, Plainview, Texas, Teacher 
of Piano, Organ and Theory. 

SAN ANTONIO 
STAFFELL. Tekla — Pianist-Teacher, 
302 Cedar St., San Antonio. 
VENTH, Carl—Dean of Music, 
Moorland College, San Antonio. 
SAN MARCUS 

HARLAN, H. Grady and Virginia Wiley 
—Voice, Coaching, Men's Glee Club, 
State Coiiege, San Wiarcos, 

STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles Wesley—Professor of 
Fine Arts, Head Dent. of Music, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College, Steph- 
enville. 

HUNEWELL, D. G.—Head of Band De- 
partment and Director Military Band 
and College Orchestra of John Tar- 
leton College, Stephenville. 

LUPER, Albert T.—Head of Violin De- 
partment, Professor of Theory and 
Conductor of Tarleton Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra, John Tarleton Ag- 
ricultural College, Stephenville. 

MAYHEW, Elizabeth—Teacher of Piano, 
History of Musie and Public School 
Music, John Tarleton Agricultural 
College, Stenhenville. 

SAN ANGEDO 

DeBERRY, Mrs. Albert A.—Teacher of 
Piano, 326 West Twohig Ave., San 
Angelo. 

RHODES, J. Clark—Director of Music 
Department and Professor of Piano 
and Voice, San Angelo Junior Col- 
lege; Director of Vocal Music, San 
Angelo High School. 

WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harriett, A. M. B. Mus. 
Teacher of Piano, Chairman School 
of Music Baylor University. Waco. 

HENSLER, Bernice—B. Mus., M. A.— 
Teacher Music Theory, Composition 
and Music History, Baylor University 
School of Music Waco. 

HOPKINS, Robert—Baritone, Professor 
of Voice, Director of Choral Work, 
Baylor University School of Music, 
Waco. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Piano, 
Theory, Baylor University School of 
Music, Waco. Organist First Baptist 
Church and Temple Rodef Sholem, 
Waco. 


Dunning System, 


Teacher of 


West- 


WAXAHACHIE 
CLOYS, Millard—Director of Band and 
Orchestra, Trinity University, Waxa. 
hachie. 
WICHITA FALLS 
AKIN, Nita—Organist, Wichita Falls. 





The Style “G” (5’ 8”) 
Kimball Grand, ideal for 
the home or studio of 
the discriminating mus- 
icians. Ample string 
length imparts a tone of 
singing power. 


Kimball Consolette — 
“The Piano of Tomor- 
row.” This Early Ameri- 
can design is a favorite. 
The exclusive Kimba'l 
tone chamber contri- 
butes much to its sur- 
prising resonance. 





When space or finan- 


KIMBALL PIANOS When space or nan 


Musicians and teachers who choose pianos for them- considered, the Style “R” 
selves - - who advise others - - are pleased with our (5’) Kimball Grand is 
wide variety of styles and designs. From the con- an excellent _— choice. 
ventional small upright to the imposing Concert Musically it stands su- 
Grand, there is a Kimball to please every eye. preme among small 
Skilled piano craftsmen have made each the finest grands. 

possible musical instrument of its size. 


Several currently popular designs are shown on this 
page. The De Luxe 80th Anniversary catalog presents 
many more. Write for your copy. 














You will be surprised 
by the full, mellow tone 
of this “flat top” Con- 
solette, despite its limi- 
ted dimensicns. Again 
the tone chamber helps 
compensate for sacri- 
ficed string length. 





This Style “R” Early 
American model illus- 
trates one of the many 
lovely period designs in 
In the Louis XV Period which each _ size of 
Design, the Consolette Kimball Grand is 
has a rich appearance available. Visual beau- 


rivaling a fine grand. 
It, too, has the amaz- 
ingly effective tone 
chamber. 


ty to supplement musi- 
cal quality is a just de- 
mand of every piano 
buyer. 


ww. KIMBALLco. 


80th Anniversary 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


KIMBALL HALL 











